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CAMP LAQUEMAC 


School of Community Centre d’education 
programs populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 


McGill University and Université Laval 


AUGUST 13th TO AUGUST 23rd, 1948 
in the Laurentians 


\ bilingual training centre for those engaged in adult education and community 
organization, conducted by experienced leaders from Canada and the United Stat 
Seminars on administration, organization and group work. Skill sessions on the us: 
of audio-visual aids and other educational tools. 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


R. Alex Sim Eugene Bussiere 
Adult Education Service Service Extérieur 
Macdonald College (McGill) Faculté des sciences sociales 
Ste-Anne de Bellevue, P.Q. Université Laval, Québec 


or the executive secretary: Renée Morin, 992 Cherrier, Montreal 24 











“A Holiday with a Purpose” 


Attend 


THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
At Geneva Park, on beautiful Lake Couchiching 


AUGUST I4th - 21st, 1948 


Theme: “PROSPECTS FOR PEACE” 


Leaders Invited: Mr. Michael Straight, Dr. Karl Polanyi, Dr. Good- 
win Watson, Mr. Donald Bruce, M.P., Mr. G. V. 
Ferguson, Mr. A. F. W. Plumptre, and other prom- 
inent speakers from United States and Canada. 


Daily Musicales—Arts & Crafts—All Recreational Facilities 


For further information write to: 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
21 Dundas Square, Toronto 1, Ont. 





























EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


IF SUMMER COMES... 
fuis is the last issue of Foop For 
{OUGHT to appear for four months. 
ext volume will begin with 
October issue. We hope our 
eaders will miss us. In order that 
may not miss us too much, we 
ve devoted considerable space in 
s issue to suggestions for sum- 
er reading. If they do miss us, we 
hope they'll write and tell us so and 
nclude some suggestions as to how 
we can make this magazine better 
than ever next year. 
Canada offers marvelous oppor- 
tunities for summer holidays. Ca- 
nadians often take them for granted 
or fail to take advantage of them at 
ll. The spiritual restoration, the 
mental the physical 
well-being that can come from get- 


refreshment, 


ting really away from crowds and 
pressures—these things Canadians 
can have 


other 


more easily than any 


people on earth. Camping, 


canoe trips, cottage—we can take 

our choice. 
Canada also offers excellent op- 
tunities during the summer for 
regathering with kindred souls in 

pursuit of common interests. Three 
grams of very different natures 
lifferent parts of the country are 
standing. In Banff there is the 


ol of Fine Arts, superlative in 


its faculty, diffusing its vitality and 
enthusiasm to all parts of the West. 
In Ontario, at Geneva Park, Lake 
Couchiching, the Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs has for twenty summers 
brought together outstanding lec- 
turers and eager listeners to discuss 
the national and international scene. 
In Quebec the School of Community 
Programs at Camp Laquemac is a 
demonstration to the whole country 
of the rich rewards of bilingualism 
and co-operation. 
Here we go! 


“WOMEN AND GOVERNMENT” 
April Fool’s Day was a very con- 
fusing day for the women of Toron- 
to. In the morning they read in the 
Globe and Mail that they had been 
the subject of some very unflattering 
comments at the previous day’s ses- 
sion of the Ontario Educational As- 
sociation. Prof. McHenry had told 
the home economics section that 
malnutrition of children should not 
be blamed on economic conditions 
but on “indifference, ignorance, and 
inertia on the part of the mothers. 
Until cooking is made as much of an 
art as dancing, we are not going to 
have a nation of healthy people.” 
The main job of girls is to become 
homemakers, he added, but money 


is being spent on educating them for 





everything else instead. At another 
section Dr. A. R. M. Lower of 
Queen’s University charged that the 
daughters of the women who won 
freedom for women show little evi- 
dence of valuing that freedom. “Po- 
litically women are more apathetic 
than men.” 

On the evening of the same day, 
seven hundred Toronto women at- 
tended a “Women and Government” 
dinner. There they heard the Hon- 
orable Paul Martin quote the At- 
lantic Monthly as having described 
Canada as “perhaps the best-ma- 
naged democracy in the world,” and 
later they were assured that if only 
they and the rest of the seven million 
women in Canada would get busy 
and join one of the political parties 
and work for it, Canada would be 
even better managed. What are wo- 
men to think? If they stay home and 
learn to cook, they are called apa- 
thetic and told that they are shirk- 
ing their responsibilities as citizens. 
If they try to learn how government 
works, what the political parties 
stand for and for whom to cast their 
votes, they are told that the only edu- 
cation they should have is in home- 
making. No wonder women weep! 

Fortunately good cooking and a 
sense of social responsibility are not 
mutually exclusive. Young people, 
in their expressions to the Canadian 
Youth Commission, asked for more 
education in citizenship and also in 
nutrition and homemaking. Let us 
hope they will get it. 

In the meantime those of us whose 
school days are far behind us must 


fill in the gaps as best we can. Thre 


is an obvious gap in the political 


r 
Ai 


education of women. The non-; 
tisan “Women and Government” 
movement is an attempt to start 
fill that gap. The dinner in Toront 
was the first of several planned 
various cities across the country. The 
dinners are to be followed by a series 
of meetings when each party wil 
have a more protracted opportunity 
to present its program. The dinners, 
we feel, are largely window-dress- 
ing. Those who attend at $2.75 
plate are presumably already con- 
verted. Many already belong to par- 
ties; the others, to organizations 
which preach, even if their members 
do not practise, political activity for 
women. Perhaps women are so ac- 
customed to the glamorizing tech- 
nique of modern advertising that 
they need a show like that dinner t 
interest them in the proposition. 
But there was one more obvious 
advantage. The party women, th 
converted, for once heard another 
side than their own. Progressive- 
Conservative women who would 
never have gone to hear Mr. Cold- 
well speak at a meeting at which h 
was featured, did hear him there 
The C.C.F. women saw and heard 
Mr. Macdonnell in his own gracious 
person and presumably will never 
again see him so clearly as the capi- 
talist bogey of the socialist press. 
We cannot help wondering how 
many of the unconverted will turn uy 
at the succeeding meetings. We have 
a cynical suspicion that most of those 
at the C.C.F. meeting will be loyal 





vers supporting their _ leaders 
he others the same ; we hope we 
wrong. The problem is how to 
out to those who really are 
rtain or apathetic. 
r private notion is that women 
ne will not be able to stir up wo- 
1 to enter politics. Not until the 
n in the parties make women feel 
they are really wanted, not as 


“handmaidens” but as 


respected 
l will women in any large 
numbers subject themselves to the 


possible humiliations and irritations 
f political life. In the meantime wo- 
men in politics have to be good, 
twice as good as men, because when 
women make mistakes, they are 
blamed on their sex ; when men make 
istakes, they are taken for granted 
as the natural fallibility of human- 
kind. Women should support women 
as women, but as good candi- 
dates. Our country needs the best; 
some of the best are women, who 
re at present denied to Canada be- 
use of the prejudice of the op- 
site, and the apathy of their own, 


It all boils down to the old truism, 
They have 
some special 
iknesses, but basically they are 
an with human faults and vir- 
s. We are shocked by a sentence 


“Women are people.” 


ne special gifts, 


ma Youth Commission report in 
ich it was recommended that a 
ain commission be composed of 
resentatives from medicine, gov- 
nent, consumers, professionals, 
rkers, employers and women.” 
we are not thrilled by a romantic 


outburst like the following of J. B. 
Priestley: “If the women of every 
major country took over the politics 
and economics for the next fifty 
years, I, for one, would be delighted. 
In a world still badly housed, fed, 
and clothed, you would not find the 
housewives spending five minutes 
or five dollars making atom bombs.” 
Idealization can do as much harm as 
derogation. 


HEADLINES 

In all the recent discussion about 
the freedom and responsibility of 
the press, we have seen no mention, 
except in the New Yorker some 
time ago, of one aspect of modern 
newspaper building in which nearly 
all newspapers are guilty of misre- 
presentation. That is in the making 
of headlines. Everyone can think of 
examples where the headlines of an 
article give an entirely false idea of 
the text. Usually it doesn’t greatly 
matter; sometimes it is downright 
dangerous. A flagrant case occurred 
recently when the headlines in a 
Toronto paper read: “Soviet Subs 
Seen Off Pacific Coast.” On reading 
the dispatch one learned that the 
submarines—if sub- 
not positively 
identified as such—were not certain- 


they were 


marines, one was 
ly Russian ; had not been seen nearer 
than 200 miles off the Pacific coast ; 
and had every right to be there. The 
horrid vision of an imminent in- 
vasion subsided. 

sut what of those people who did 
not read the news story? Headlines 
are important simply because they’re 


all so many people read. Headline 





makers can create panic buying or controls, would be by making h 


war hysteria. They might also create lines which are at least as hone 
false optimism. A good place for the space will allow. The headline 
press to begin to show that sense of question would have been far t: 


responsibility which it must manifest in its implications if it had read ‘4: 
if it is to resist the pressure toward Pacific Ocean.” 


THE PUDDERERS 


Ivor Brown wrote a piece in The Saturday Review of Literature on 
“pudderers,”’ who are closely related to the “gobbledygookers,” and included 
in it some comment on the lingo which is dear to the hearts of many ad- 
ministrative officials. He suggested that if the Lord’s Prayer were written 
in their lingo it might appear something like this: 


Our Father, which art 
in Heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy Name 


Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven, 


Give us this day our 
daily bread 


And forgive us our 
trespasses 


As we forgive them that 


trespass against us 


Lead us not into 
temptation 
But deliver us from evil 


Oh Parent, at present deemed to be domiciled 
in the stratosphere. 

May you be allotted and obtain an area of con- 
trol with appropriate powers of administration 
May.your policy be fully executed on a geo- 
political basis as well as in your normal strato- 
spherical sphere of influence. 

We should be obliged for Your attention 
providing that our daily intake of cereal filler 
is not in short supply. 

Further we should be grateful if all sentences 
recorded against us for misdemeanors and mal- 
feasances be kept under constant review with 
the purpose of subsequent cancellation. 

It would be fair to remember that we are adopt- 
ing an analogous policy with regard to thos 
who have inflicted injury upon ourselves. 
Avert from us all redundant opportunities for 
unethical delinquency. 

And initiate protective measures to safeguard 
us against any anti-social activities or tendencies 
to recidivism. 





What can we learn for peacetime from 
wartime experiments in adult education? 


Education in Two 


Armies 


By Robert McKeown 


This article is based on two books: 


Adult Education, the record of the British Army, by T 


L. 3 


account of the British scheme.” 


. H. Hawkins and 


srimble. Macmillan, London, 1947. $3.75. “A good factual 


e Armed Services and Adult Education, by Cyril O. Houle, Elbert W. 
Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, and John R. Yale. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1947. $3.00. “Concerned chiefly with the 
implications of the American program for adult education.” 


\V HEN German mortar shells fell too 

close for the comfort of an officer 

of the British Army Educational 
took 

There to his astonishment he found 


Corps, he shelter in a barn. 
. corporal and twelve men in earnest 
discussion of the topic, “What shall 
we do with the Germans after the 
war?” 

[t would be nice to think that this 
rue anecdote typified the spirit of 
idult education the 
luring the recent war. Unfortunate- 
vy, it doesn’t. 


among forces 
3ut it is the type of 
ncident that happened just frequent- 
y enough to give heart to those who 
ught to win support for the idea 
army life and genuine educa- 

1 are not incompatible. 
\hile this account mainly will be 
ncerned with the experience of 
British Army, and to a minor 
tent the American Army, the Ca- 


dian forces also had an extensive 


The Canadian 
experience overseas closely paral- 
lels that of the British. This applies 
particularly to the long watch from 
1940 to 1944. Indeed, one of the 
architects of the 
J. B. Bickersteth, 
of Hart House in Toronto, was in 
charge of education for the Cana- 
dians before being appointed Direc- 
tor of British Army Education. 

In September, 1939, there was 
little to indicate that the British 
Army before long would launch the 


educational scheme. 


scheme, 
former warden 


3ritish 


greatest experiment in adult edu- 
cation in the country’s history. From 
earlier times the army had inherited 
the tradition that educational train- 
ing was accepted as a normal part 
of military life. But the Army Edu- 
cational Corps, the vehicle for this 
training, was chiefly concerned with 
improving literacy and providing 
basic education that would enable 





the 
ranks. When the war came, the work 
of the A.E.C. came to a halt as its 


soldiers to advance through 


members were assigned to what were 
considered more pressing duties. 
Army education in World War 
II has no fixed birthplace. After the 
Army Educational Corps was sus- 
pended, there were unofficial out- 
croppings throughout Britain. The 
Y.M.C.A. organized lectures in Lon- 
don. The University of Liverpool 
provided speakers for troops in the 
area. The Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation started study groups. 
These voluntary bodies organized a 
Central Advisory Council for Edu- 
cation in H.M. Forces, the first meet- 
ing of which took place on January 
25, 1940. Soon 23 regional commit- 


tees were placing civilian resources , 


at the disposal of the Services. 

In March, 1940, the War Office 
yielded to the Advisory Council’s 
demand that the Army should again 
take an official interest in education. 
A Directorate of Army Education 
was established; the former mem- 
bers of the Army Educational Corps 
educational duties; and 
new personnel were recruited from 


resumed 


teachers and others who had joined 
the army in wartime. 

The AEC men took up their duties 
in Commands, Areas, and Divisions. 
It was their responsibility to keep 
in touch with the formations and to 
establish liaison with the regional 
committees and local educational 
authorities. In the units suitable of- 
ficers were selected to look after the 
educational interests of the men on 


a part-time basis. The full-time a 
part-time education officers tl 
combined in finding out and meeti 
the educational needs of the arm 

The period that followed was one 
of widespread, but spotty, educa- 
tional activity. Discussions on a wide 
range of subjects were the main 
single educational activity. Corres- 
pondence courses and 
training classes were provided for 
those seeking educational advance- 
ment. And there were hobby groups 
for those wanting merely mental re- 
laxation. 


vocational 


In one six-month period, 8,689 
meetings -were arranged for the 
Army by the various regional com- 
mittees. There were debates, brain 
trusts, mock trials and town meet- 
ings. There were reading and music 
circles and visits to places of educa- 
tional interest. But despite some 
glowing reports 
complaints about “all this education- 
al nonsense” 


and some brass hat 


more than 80 per cent 
of the forces were completely un- 
touched by any direct educational 
influence. 


Compulsory Discussions 


In the summer of 1941, the Army 


Council made a surprising move. 
It organized the Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs, popularly known as 
ABCA, and introduced discussion 
groups as a compulsory part of 


Commanding 
officers were instructed that hence- 
forth platoon and company com 
manders would give at least one talk 
a week on current affairs. They als 


military training. 





uld be required to provide full 
pportunities for questions and 
scussion. 
Since the great majority of regi- 
ental officers had no training or 
experience in leading discussions, 
the War Office undertook to provide 
facilities for training courses. The 
members of the Army Educational 
Corps also gave all possible aid to the 
regimental officers. Two bulletins, 
Current Affairs and War provided 
the background knowledge against 
which current events could be as- 
sessed and understood. 
3y December, 1941, at least 50 
per cent of the units in the British 
Army had the ABCA scheme in 
operation. Several thousand officers 
had received short courses of train- 
ing in the technique of leading dis- 
cussions. (It possibly is not irre- 
levant that about this time a Hamp- 
shire paper reported that a patient 
“was admitted to the Royal Ports- 
mouth Hospital suffering from dis- 
cussion.” ) 
The full story of how ABCA came 
nto being has not yet been told. Pos- 
ibly it was because a few persistent 
people were able to get the ear of 
op-ranking officers and convince 
them of the military value of a well- 
lucated and __ socially-conscious 
rmy. As was to be expected, some 
fheers of the old school were 
hocked at the new development and 
the men to 


he freedom allowed 


peak their minds. 


\ sergeant was severely repri- 


inded by his commanding officer 
r pointing out during a discussion 


that there was an imperfect correl- 
ation between distribution of ability 
and distribution of educational op- 
portunity. 

“Sheer socialism,” exploded the 
C.O. 

As the war wore on and younger 
men took over the command of units, 
this kind of opposition grew less 
frequent. Few subjects were barred 
in the discussion groups, but the 
prediction of anarchy never was ful- 
filled. At first the ABCA bulletins 
avoided subjects that might evoke a 
strong emotional response. How- 
ever, it was found that the discus- 
sions provided a variety of view- 
points, whatever the subject. So 
bulletins on more controversial top- 
ics were introduced. 

In time it was learned that many 
ABCA discussions foundered from 
ignorance of facts on the part of the 
participants, or through lack of a 
sense of responsibility to the com- 
munity. In November, 1942, the 
first of a new group of discussion 
pamphlets appeared. The British 
Way and Purpose series that fol- 
had 


making the men and women in the 


lowed, the declared aim of 
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Section of the Wartime Information 
Board, which was responsible for 
preparing matcrial for the Canadian 


Army’s educational program. 














forces aware of their place in the 
community. The new series was ac- 
companied by instructors’ courses on 
the background of citizenship at the 
University of Leeds. From 30 to 60 
unit instructors attended each of 
these courses which lasted from 
November, 1942, to March, 1944. 
The chief criticism of the com- 
pulsory discussions—-ABCA and the 
British Way 
come from professional adult edu- 


and Purpose—has 
cationists. They are aghast at the 
idea of rank amateurs bearing the 
brunt of leadership in these series, 
especially since only a small min- 
ority had any previous knowledge 
of the subjects with which they 
dealt. Unfortunately, however, the 
experts required to do a professional 
job did not exist. The Army did what 
it could to improve leadership stand- 
ards. In the first three months of the 
ABCA 2,400 officers at- 
tended week-end courses and 5,000 
saw demonstrations by travelling 
teams, admittedly a small proportion 
of the officers required to conduct 
The Adult Education 
Residential College at Harlech in 
North Wales was opened as an 
Army school of education and regu- 
lar courses in discussion group 
leadership were given. 

In these times it takes no stretch 
of the imagination to understand 
the ever-constant fear that the dis- 
cussion groups might become an 
agency for partisan propaganda. 
Sir William Beveridge wrote a popu- 
lar account of his famous Report 
for Current Affairs. No sooner had 


scheme, 


discussions. 


it been distributed to the units th: 
the War Office hastily ordered i: 
recall. This provoked attacks 


Parliament about the limitations 
free discussion. Occasionally, too 
civilian lecturers were dropped from 
panels when they displayed a ten- 
dency to press home the doctrine of 
a particular political party. 


Probably the best assessment of 
the compulsory side of the British 
Army’s education scheme can be 
made by looking at its effect on vol- 
untary activities. Here the evidence 
is unanswerable. The introduction 
of ABCA and the British Way and 
Purpose brought a remarkable in- 
crease in free-time educational pur- 
suits. 


Free-time Work 


The free-time work formed the 
bulk of the adult education in the 
army. It would be impossible to set 
down a full list of the educational 
activities in which the troops en- 
gaged. The correspondence course 
organization was immense. Techni- 
cal institutions of all kinds offered 
courses—usually free of charge. 
Educational centres, reading rooms, 
and libraries provided opportunities 
for educational advancement and 
profitable use of leisure time. 

When the troops went to the 
Front, the Army Educational Corps 
went along. Their duties were de- 
fined as “assisting and advising on 
all matters concerning welfare, cine- 
ma, wireless, concert parties, in- 
door games, topical talks and discus 
sions, libraries, 


restrooms, news- 





pers etc.” It was realized that in 

e field the troops were working too 
hard for regular educational acti- 
vities. The following description by 

education officer gives a good 
lea of what went on when the most 
was made of the program: 

“One evening I took two U.S. of- 
icers down to run a discussion in 
Camp FX-on ‘America’. ... For 
over two hours a crowd of 200 tough 
assault troops—veteran soldiers who 
are supposed to be too cynical to be 
interested in education—peppered 
the U.S. officers with questions on 
every aspect of American life. 

“Meanwhile hundreds of other 
soldiers were singing lustily in the 
canteen led by a piano-accordian, 
mostly tunes picked up from the 
Germans in Africa and Italy. Near- 
by, the theatre was packed for the 
second house of ‘Stars in Battle 
Dress’. Rarely can the AEC have 
felt that their work was so appreci- 
ated or so directly related to the war 
effort.” 

The education work was carried 
on in hospitals and convalescent de- 
pots. Convalescent soldiers took part 
in three or four lectures weekly and 
listened to brain trusts. There was 
a daily distribution of books, handi- 
crafts for bed patients, and lan- 
guage courses for anyone who was 
interested. 


Demobilization 


Educational planning for the de- 
mobilization period was under way 
vay by late 1943. By October, 1944, 
he plans were ready. They included 


a period of six to eight hours a week 
of compulsory education for all 
troops. ABCA and the British Way 
and Purpose discussions were to 
occupy two hours. The other four to 
six hours were to be spent in pro- 
viding the men and women with the 
kind of preliminary training that 
would be of use to them when they 
were demobilized. Some would re- 
quire basic education. Others would 
need vocational or professional in- 
struction. For those without any of 
these interests there would be arts 
and crafts. 

The Army Educational Corps, 
which directed the scheme, was 
greatly increased in size. But the 
key men were the unit education 
officers who were assigned the task 
of making the plan known, and, as 
far as possible, of organizing the 
facilities to implement it. Instructors 
were drawn from unit personnel 
where possible; sometimes instruc- 
tors were cross-posted from other 
units. 

The unexpected collapse of Japan 
on August 6, 1945, put a great strain 
on these education plans. Hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers prematurely 
turned to education because their 
former occupations had disappeared. 
After a period of doubt, the scheme 
went on despite the difficulties. In 
some instances it was an amazing 
success; in others, a dismal failure. 
In general the outcome depended, 
as did so much of the Army’s edu- 
cational program, upon the men who 
executed it, particularly the com- 
manding officers. Where the de- 





Fino Our Tne Answer in Our 
DANY DISCUSSION GROUPS 


mobilization scheme of education 
failed, it frequently was because it 
had not been tried. 

The U.S. Army’s experience with 
what is called “Army post-hostilities 
schools,” 
the British Army to be treated at 


this point. The Army 


is close enough to that of 


Education 
Program of the U.S. Army envis- 
aged a program that would occupy a 
major portion of each working day 
for the troops. The AEP courses 
were of two types: 

General training to prepare all 
personnel for the return to civilian 
life. This would include vocational 
guidance, discussion of public af- 
fairs and international affairs. 

Specialized training, including 
training. 
Unit schools would offer elementary 
and There 
would also be technical schools and 
university centres. 


literacy and vocational 


secondary education. 


Again the early end of the war 
with Japan upset the calculations for 
the educational program. What 


12 


General Eisenhower described 
the “near hysteria” of demobiliza 
tion, disrupted the administratio: 
of the plans and put the students in 
none-too-receptive frame of mind 
Some 35,000 U.S. Army men at 
tended the three service universities 
and the one technical school. Som: 
500,000 are estimated to have bee: 
affected by the unit schools. But 
there are no accurate statistics 
indicate to what extent the Army 
achieved its aims. 


U.S. Army Program 

Unlike the British Army, the U.S. 
Army lacked an official education 
program prior to its entrance into 
World War II. In the winter of 
1942, the Special Service branch of 
the army worked out a non-military 
education program. This plan was to 
provide correspondence instruction 
and materials and leadership for off- 
duty voluntary classes. At the same 
time, preparations were started for 
the on-duty program that was to fol- 
low the cessation of hostilities. 

The off-duty educational program 
was carried out under the super- 
vision of Information and Education 
officers. The I. and E. officers helped 
to analyze the educational needs of 
individuals, enroll men. in corres 
pondence courses, and supervise in- 
dividual and group study. They also 
helped to maintain war information 
centres containing maps and dis- 
plays. 

Again, there are no exact statistics 
to indicate the extent of this of 
duty education. The United States 





enrolled 
than one million students in 


ed Forces Institute 
respondence courses. Millions of 
ts were available for classroom 
Army library services were ex- 
ive. As in Britain, countless 
ber of local schools opened their 
rs to teach formal subjects and 
ndicrafts. 
The American equivalent of 
\BCA and the British Way and 
was 
the 


known as 


SC series, 
rientation.” In orientation 
gram, a minimum of an hour a 

eek was devoted during duty time 
to discussing the news and the topic 
| the week. In 1943 the first of a 
ries of weekly Army Talks, was 

ng prepared for use in the dis- 
ussion hour. Over 80 titles were 
published. A survey made in April 
and May, 1945, showed that 52 per 
ent of men returning from over- 
seas had had regularly scheduled 
liscussions. Unlike the British prac- 

e, there appears to have been a 
tendency in the American discus- 

ns to steer clear of controversial 
issues. Labor, race questions and 
political ideologies were tacitly 
ruled out. 

There were many other education- 


al influences in both British and 
U.S. armies. There were extensive 
radio networks for the armed forces, 
news bulletins, division and army 
newspapers, and films of every des- 
cription. And tens of thousands of 
illiterates in both countries were 
taught to read and write by the ser- 
vices. 

Any estimate of the success of 
these adult education programs will 
depend upon individual experiences 
The 


struction seldom was of a profess- 


with them. standard of in- 
ional level. As well, there were com- 
plete blackouts of opportunity for 
because their officers 


many men 


refused to cooperate, generally 
through ignorance. 

But in spite of all these handicaps, 
the fact remains that army educa- 
tion opened the door to new ex- 
periences for hundreds of thousands 
of men and women. One writer put 
it this way: 

“No 
much intellectual curiosity has been 


statistics will reveal how 
aroused, what new interests have 
been enriched and deepened, by in- 
the 


human wisdom and creative power 


troducing them to fruits of 


” 


“People and Culture Vivante”, published by the Directors of Camp 


Laquemac, is a handsome and valuable addition to summer reading. With 


ticles by several contributors in both French and English, its four sections 
al with, A Living Culture; The Nature of Administrative Problems; 
ethods of Adult Education, and finally, The History and Achievements of 
imp Laquemac. For further information write to Adult Education Service, 


iacdonald College P. O., 


Quebec, or to Service Extérieur, Faculté des 


ences sociales, Université Laval, Québec, P.Q. : 
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> Britain's Bureau of Current Affairs makes 
strides in discussion and leadership training. 


London Report: 
The Bureau of Current Affairs 


By Marjorie V. Smith 


We descended upon the Beatrice 
Webb House in the late afternoon 
on Monday, March 15th, after a 
pleasant bus ride through the lovely 
wooded country near Dorking, Sur- 
rey. Here we were to spend four 
days being introduced to discussion 
methods by the Training Division 
of Great Britain’s Bureau of Current 
Affairs. There could not have been 
a better place for a concentrated 
course. The House itself, a modern 
English mansion converted for use 
as a conference centre, combined 
rare grace and comfort. There were 
no distractions except charming 
paths that invited us out on our 
“free” afternoon, and the neighbour- 
ing village “pub” which provided 
an objective for a refreshing evening 
walk before we finally fell into bed, 
exhausted by our intensive mental 
activity. 

Who Were There? 

There were 24 students in all, and 
the variety of our interests is per- 
haps the best indication of the ex- 
tent to which the discussion method 
is “catching on” in Great Britain. 
The list of members included train- 
ing or welfare officers from steel 
plants, retail firms, a large drug com- 


pany, a dairy company, a chemical 
firm, and the British Red Cross; 
there were lecturers from a teacher 
training college, a nurses’ training 
college, and a staff college of the 
National Coal Board; there were a 
Y.W.C.A. secretary, two university 
undergraduates, three Canadians 
doing graduate work in education, 
a political party educational worker, 
a youth leader, a high school teacher, 
and a couple of free-lance lecturers 
on current affairs. Most of these 
people were given time off from 
their work and had their course fees 
paid by their organizations. 

Our instructors consisted of five 
members of the staff of the Bureau. 
Very early in the course we had the 
satisfying feeling that we were in 
the hands of a staff who knew ex- 
actly what they had to do, and how 
to go about it in the most effective 
manner. 


Small Groups are Essential 

The program itself justified this 
impression. The result of much ex- 
perimentation and deliberation, it 
was planned with careful considera- 
tion not only for its content, but also 
for the psychological factors in- 
volved. That first evening, after din- 





three 
ups of eight people each, selected 


we were divided into 

as to include a variety of interests 

each group, and we had a further 

roductory session in which we 
briefly described our work and our 
purpose in coming to the course. 
From that point each member began 
» build up a sympathy with the 
thers in his or her group. It was 
surprising how quickly this bond 
developed, and it illustrated most 
vividly the great advantage to be 
secured by having a stable member- 
ship in any group. 
(Further proof of this came during 
short period on Thursday, when 


discussion 


we were divided into new groups 
according to our occupational in- 
terests for the purpose of consider- 
ing the application of group tech- 
niques to our particular fields. Some- 
how or other we found it very diffi- 
cult to accomplish anything at all!) 


Learning by Doing 

More than half our time during 
the four days was spent in our small 
groups. Practice periods occupied a 
very prominent place on the pro- 
gram. On the theory that we learn 
to do by doing, each person had to 
lead a half-hour discussion on some 
topic of his own choosing, followed 


by a fifteen-minute criticism con- 


ducted as a discussion led by another 
member of the group. Thus each 
member had a total of forty-five 

inutes of actual practice in discuss- 


gy leadership. One session was a 
demonstration of the application of 
scussion methods to a production 


problem, to illustrate the value of 
the technique in a works conference. 

The last afternoon we were told 
that each group had to prepare a 
fifteen-minute project illustrating 
the use of discussion, for presenta- 
tion to the whole membership that 
evening. At the beginning we all 
suffered from mental black-out, but 
in the end (feeling we had never 
worked so hard in our lives) we 
turned out an amazing ballet and 
two fully-fledged one-act plays, to 
our mutual delight and edification! 
The value of these projects was ob- 
viously not so much in the products 
as in the co-operative effort neces- 
sary to produce them. Many of us 
had never done anything quite like 
this before, and there were very real 
evidences of “personal growth” in 
many ways during the course of the 
afternoon. 


Variety Helps 

The general sessions of the course 
covered such topics as the democratic 
basis of the discussion method, the 
job of the group leader, building a 
discussion, the presentation of factu- 
al information by visual means, in- 
cluding a fascinating demonstration 
on the use of the blackboard. “Suf- 
ficient muscular development to 
apply chalk to a flat surface is all 
that is necessary!” At one point we 
took part in a meeting of the United 
Nations Security Council (using a 
verbatim record) to illustrate the 
place of role-playing and dramatiza- 
tion in bringing discussion to life. 
An evening session, darkly described 





as a “Hanging Committee”, turned 
out to be an unusual demonstration 
of discussion techniques applied to 
art appreciation. About halfway 
through the course, a general session 
on the progress of the course so far 
gave an opportunity for airing criti- 
cisms and making suggestions while 
there was still time to do something 
about them. Incidentally, the free 
periods on this course were exceed- 
ingly well timed and very valuable 
both from the view-point of the need 
for relaxation on this remarkably in- 
tensive course, and also of the op- 
portunity they provided for informal 
chats with other students. 

On the last morning there was a 
general meeting to receive any final 
proposals from the group on the 
conduct of the course. One of those 
suggestions was that a-still greater 
effort should be made to have stu- 
dents from other countries attend 
similar courses in future. A German- 
born member stated that his 
opinion, “foreigners” would gain a 


in 


much greater insight into the work- 


ings of British democracy by taking 


part in a course of this kind than by 
innumerable tours around the Par- 
liament Buildings, the Law Courts, 
and other “places of interest.” I 
think this tribute must have brought 
a rather warm feeling of satisfaction 
to the hard-working staff of the 
Bureau. 
Other Activities ot the Bureau 

The Leadership Training division 
of the 
branches of the Bureau. The others 
are the Publications division, which 


is only one three main 
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is responsible for Current Affairs, 
Map Review, Background Hand- 
book, Discussion, and posters and 
pictorial panels; and the Reference 
and Information Service. A brief re- 
view of the history of the Bureau 
will perhaps indicate how these var- 
ious branches developed. 

The Bureau of Current Affairs, 
a non-political, non-profit-making 
organization established in 1946 with 
the support of a five-year Carnegie 
grant, has its roots in the experience 
of the wartime Army Bureau of 
Current Affairs. ABCA, as it was 
known, endeavoured to develop, 
largely through the use of the dis- 
cussion method, -an informed alert 
opinion among the troops on the 
issues involved in the war, and, sub- 
sequently, the peace. While ABCA’s 
activities were restricted to educa- 
tional work with the Armed Forces, 
however, the new BCA serves both 
Forces and civilians. 

At first thought, it might seem 
that ABCA’s task was comparativel) 
simple; after all, discussion periods 
were a compulsory part of the train- 
ing; men and women in uniform /iad 
to attend them. However it is still 
true that “you can lead a horse to 
water but ’ and this certainly 
applied to the Services’ discussion 
groups. Perhaps the mere fact that 





ey were compulsory presented 

other obstacle to be overcome be- 

re effective group work could take 

ice. In any case, ABCA found it 
essential to develop every possible 
device to arouse interest in these 
eroups, and especially to give some 
help to their leaders in the use of 
the discussion method. Hence came 
the development of a number of types 
f visual aids—maps, charts, posters, 
pamphlets—anything that presented 
facts or ideas in a form that attracted 
the eye, that stimulated participation 
ind thinking. 
Hence were developed also the three 


encouraged clear 
to five-day courses for discussion 
leaders; courses which emphasized 
importance of beginning with 
interests of each individual 

ember and relating these gradually 
to the broader problems of current 
affairs. 

Civilians, of course, don’t have to 
attend meetings, and they won’t un- 
less the proceedings are made im- 
mediately more interesting to them 
than all the other activities that at- 
tract their attention. Consequently 
it becomes apparent that the problem 
of persuading people to participate 
in discussion is fundamentally the 
same for both services and civilian 


groups. The Bureau has recognized 


this by taking over and developing 
further the experience of ABCA, as 
well as appropriating part of its 
staff. 


1Subscription rate: 10s. 6d. per annum 
Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 

2Subscription rate: £1 1s. per annum. 

‘Some are 1s, some 2s. per copy. 


, from the Bureau of Current Affairs, 


Publications Division 

The Publications division is now 
functioning on a substantial scale: 
Current Affairs,, a twenty-page 
pamphlet issued fortnightly, com- 
bines an article by some recognized 
authority on a topic of current in- 
terest with an outline providing 
suggestions for discussion leaders 
on the preparation and presentation 
of the topic in their groups. Some 
titles include “Canada To- 
day,’ “Displaced Persons—Whose 
Responsibility?” “Incentives to 
Work,” and “Rumour.” 

Map Review,’ also a fortnightly 
publication, is a double-sided poster, 


recent 


30 by 40 inches. One side presents 
in maps and photographs material 
clarifying some outstanding event of 
the previous two weeks; the other 
side deals with a topic of more last- 
ing interest. Recent numbers have 
been “World Communism,” “Pales- 
tine and Partition,” ‘Economic 
Condition of the U.K.,” “Films in 
Britain,” and “Gambling.” 
Background Handbook’ is a series 
of pamphlets treating subjects in 
more detail than is possible in the 
Current Affairs leaflets; titles have 
included “Discussion Method” (an 
excellent guide to discussion tech- 
niques), “Democracy, East and 
West,” and “Explaining Economics.” 
Discussion* is a bi-monthly bul- 
letin the 
application of discussion in various 


containing articles on 


117 


‘Subscription rate: 2s. 6d. per annum, 
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fields and giving suggestions on the 
preparation of visual aids. 

Each of the Pictorial Exhibitions 
consists of about twenty coloured 
panels illustrating various aspects 
of some topic—“The House We 
Want,” for 
ments of 


“Instru- 
Orchestra.” 


instance, or 
These 
exhibitions are available on a four- 
week loan basis at 


the 
nominal rental 
charges. 
Training Division 

The Bureau’s Training Division 
functions in three ways: BCA itself 
sponsors Discussion Group Leader- 
ship Courses which are open to 
anyone interested (such as the one 
described earlier in this report). The 
Training Staff will also present one 
to three-day leadership courses at 
the request of organizations requir- 
ing assistance in initiating or im- 
proving discussion methods. There 
is, of course, a reasonable charge for 
service. 


this Finally, the Bureau 


makes individual members of its 
staff available as “trouble-shooters” 
to go out and advise groups which 
find themselves in difficulties. The 
fact that more than 2,000 people 
have taken the short courses over 
the last two years is a fair indica- 
tion of their appeal and value. An 
interesting development is the in- 
creasing attention of industrial firms 
to the possibilities of the method as 
it is applied in works conferences 
or in induction or training courses. 
The whole management staff of one 
of the big chocolate firms, for ex- 
ample, having completed a_ short 


course with the Bureau, have trans- 


lated their employees’ induction 
course into a series of posters which 
serve as the basis for discussions as 
to production problems, job evalua- 
tion, relations of the firm to the 


community, etc. 


Reference and Information Division 


The Reference and Information 
Service of the Bureau includes a 
reference library open to the public, 
and a staff which prides itself on be- 
ing able to answer or suggest a source 
of information on practically any 


question. A correspondence service 
brings this excellent branch within 
reach of any groups or individuals 
in the United Kingdom. 


Who Uses the BCA? 

The people who use the services of 
the BCA fit generally into five main 
categories : libraries and 
other educational bodies; clubs and 
an infinite variety of associations; 
industrial groups; individuals; 
the discussion 
groups are notoriously backward at 
registering their approval or even 
disapproval of material, the Bureau 
has some difficulty in estimating the 
extent of 


schools, 


and 


Services. Since 


its contribution. Circula- 
tion figures for its publications, how 
ever, provide some indication. In all, 
about 18,000 copies of Map R 
view and over 45,000 copies 
Current Affairs are distributed 
every fortnight. Approximately half 
the total of both these publications 
is taken by the Services; the other 
half goes to regular subscriber 
throughout the country. The Bureau 


itself makes no effort to organiz« 
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“Group participation gives everyone a stake in the proceedings.” 


groups. It regards itself as strictly 
a “provisioning body,” and relies on 
its services and materials to prove 
its own advertising agents. 
Presumably every generation has 
lived in some anxiety that its world 
was about to crash to pieces around 
ts ears; nevertheless, the forces de- 
veloping in 1948 do seem to have far 
reater potentialities for disaster 
in the world has previously seen. 


haps the worst aspect of the at- 


mosphere today is the feeling of 
helplessness and that 
many of us have in the face of those 
forces. In view of this, it is stimulat- 


frustration 


ing and encouraging to find one or- 
ganization at least which bases its 
activities on the conviction that men 
still 
understanding of what is happening 


and women can come to an 
to them, in their communities, their 
country, and the world—and per- 


chance even do something about it. 





How does the emergence of professional 
theatre in Canada affect amateur groups? 


The Amateur Theatre Takes Stock 


By Dorothy Somerset 


In the past the only national theatre 
that Canada has known has been the 
amateur theatre which, before the 
war, was to be seen at its best in the 
finals of the Dominion Drama Fes- 
tival. In the last two years, however, 
it has become apparent that we are 
gradually developing a native pro- 
Les 
Compagnons of Quebec we have a 
distinguished and 


fessional theatre. Already in 


well-established 
professional company. We _ under- 
stand that an important new com- 
pany is to make its bow in Ontario 
next season, and in the West the 
Theatre broke ground 
during the years 1946 and 1947. The 
development of these and other pro- 


Everyman 


fessional companies is the inevitable 
and the right 


outcome of the ex- 
cellent amateur work that has been 
carried on for so many years. 
Nevertheless, the advent of a pro- 
fessional theatre in Canada will have 
a significant bearing on the future 
of the amateur theatre. Henceforth 
the amateur theatre will not in itself 
constitute national theatre; it 
will be only one part of it, 


our 
and its 
future development will have to be 
planned in the light of that knowl- 
edge. New problems, new difficulties, 
and new possibilities will arise, in 
fact are already arising. The function 
theatre, therefore, 


of the amateur 


needs re-examining, re-defining. 
What is its rightful place in the com- 
munity? For if it can successfully 
fulfil its function in that sphere it 
will make its essential contribution, 
along with the professional theatre, 
to our new and strengthened national 
theatre. 

Let us consider our so-called com- 
munity theatres, the Little Theatres, 
Theatre Guilds, Players’ Clubs and 
drama groups scattered throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
In the past the most experienced of 
these community theatres have set 
our highest standards. They could 
do so because they were able to count 
upon the services of talented and ex- 
perienced actors who could look to 
no other opportunity of practising 
their art. Now, however, the picture 
is changing. Many of the best actors 
will no longer be available to the 
community theatres; already pro- 
fessional radio has attracted man 


of them and many more will un- 
doubtedly seek a career in the pro- 
fessional theatre. In the future it will 
be the professional theatre that will 
—or should—set our highest stand- 
ards, since those who work in it art 
able to devote their undivided time 
and energy to the practising and 
perfecting of their art. 


This, however, should be a chal- 





iwe rather than a cause for heart- 
irning among community theatres, 
nce they will still have the re- 
sponsibility of providing “theatre” 
for the vast majority of Canadians. 
ven in the large centres across Can- 
ida it will be some time before the 
professional companies can do more 
than play short seasons, and in the 


smaller centres the utmost to be 
hoped for will be rare visits. It will 
still be up to the community theatre 

» provide the best “theatre” they 


yossibly can, 


Creative Production 
The responsibility of the com- 
munity theatres is three-fold. First 
; all they must present plays regu- 
larly to their communities. In every 


ommunity there is already a small 


wudience of theatre lovers, as well 
as a potentially much larger audience 
that would support the theatre, given 
1 favourable opportunity of seeing 
iore of it. These audiences must be 
encouraged, both for the sake of the 
Canadian theatre as a whole, that 
they may support its development, 
nd for their own sakes, in that the 
heatre is a cultural force that adds 
eatly to the enrichment of life. It 

particularly in respect of this re- 

msibility to present plays to their 
that 
need to 


mmunities our community 


eatres examine and re- 
efine their aims. As we have said, 
ey have in the past set the stand- 
ls for the theatre in Canada. But 
» often these standards have been 
the 


lace commercial standards of Lon- 


egulated by more common- 


don and New York. Our senior 
community theatres, those to whom 
we have looked for the highest 
standards, have been regrettably 
prone merely to reproduce proven 
popular successes. In the long run 
such a program produces “theatre” 
that is imitative and mechanical, that 
lacks the imaginative or original 
quality needed to maintain it as a 
vital force in the community. For 
the most part the so-called popular 
successes of the day are fairly me- 
diocre plays, put over by the bril- 
liance of the acting and production. 
The professionals who care to do 
them can present them much more 
successfully than amateurs. The 
amateurs do best and perform their 
most valuable service when they 
present plays of genuine intrinsic 
merit, plays that demand imagina- 
tion and courage in their production: 
Such plays call upon all the creative 
forces of the amateurs, and a gen- 
uinely creative theatre is always far 
more stimulating to those who work 
in it and to the audiences that come 
to see it. If the Canadian community 
theatres do not intend merely to be 
a series of pale reflections of the com- 
mercial theatre at its most pedestrian 
level, they must give serious con- 
sideration to this problem. Each 
amateur theatre group is capable of 
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making its own distinctive and vital 
contribution to its community, at the 
side of the professional theatre, pro- 
vided it devotes itself to the original 
and creative production of fine plays. 

The energetic adoption of such a 
program would enable the com- 
munity theatres to fulfil in worth- 
while manner the next of their re- 
sponsibilities, that of providing a 
stimulating opportunity to those 
members of the community seeking 
self-expression through the art of 
the theatre. The term “self-expres- 
sion” is frequently suspect, particu- 
larly in the theatre and when applied 
by professionals to amateurs. Never- 
theless, the need it describes is a 
valid one. A happy, healthy com- 
munity is one in which its members 
have the opportunity of developing 
their potentialities, of living a full, 
rich life. Every human being needs 
to work, to play, and to use his cre- 
ative faculties through some form of 
self-expression. And of all forms of 
self-expression those offered by the 
arts are the most enriching, the most 
rewarding. If we accept the idea of 
who have no 
professionals— 


amateurs—amateurs 
desire to become 
finding satisfaction through the arts 
of music, painting, writing and so 
forth, then we must also accept as 
legitimate the notion of their seeking 
satisfaction through the art of the 
theatre. 


High Standards 
True self-expression, however, is 
not The 


amateurs who are genuinely seeking 


complacent dabbling. 


creative self-expression will strive 
for the very highest standards. The, 
may or may not achieve them, but 
their deepest satisfaction will be in 
their awareness of such standards 
and in their striving towards them. 
The community theatres that do not 
encourage such an attitude on the 
part of their members are failing in 
their responsibility towards these 
same members and, as already noted, 
towards their audiences and the Ca- 
nadian theatre as a whole. 

In this same connection, however, 
there is a very real problem that 
faces all theatres. li 
who seeks self- 
expression in the theatre is to be 
taken care of, regardless of talent, 
how will it be possible to maintain 
high standards? The answer is not 
easy, but perhaps it fies in the dis- 
tinction between 
“finding” 


community 


every individual 


“seeking” and 
self-expression. For the 
adult there can be no genuine satis- 
faction except in a job well done. 
The theatre offers an infinite variety 
of opportunities for self-expression 
and if an individual fails to meet re 

quired standards in any of these 

directing, acting, staging, costuming, 
lighting, properties, playwriting, 
then surely he will not find the satis 
faction he is looking for and should 


seek some other form of self-expres 
sion. No matter what the difficulties 
involved, 


however, the responsi 
bility of the community theatres fo: 
providing opportunities of self 
expression at the very highest leve! 


still remains. 








Training 
Again, only the very highest cre- 
ve standards will permit the com- 
inity theatres to fulfil their other 
ief responsibility—that of provid- 
¢ training and experience for the 
mising actors who wish to pre- 


pare themselves for the professional 


heatre. At present the Canadian 


professional theatre is recruiting its 


ctors from the amateur theatre. Let 


us hope that this happy, healthy sit- 


uation is a lasting one, that the strong 
cleavage that has developed in some 


nstances between the amateurs and 
the professionals does not develop 


here. The answer will depend largely 


upon the quality of the training and 
experience offered by the amateur 
theatre. Actors must acquire train- 
ing and experience somewhere. In 
England there are, besides acting 
00ls, numerous repertory and 
stock companies to fill this need. In 
Canada, apart from a few University 
w Conservatory courses, we can 
nly turn to the community theatres, 
particularly to those senior com- 
munity theatres which, by reason of 
long experience and superior 
sical facilities, can most nearly 
pproximate the conditions of the 
fessional theatre. It is essential to 
ommunity theatres that they 

uld provide the very best train- 
ind experience possible, for only 
lis way can they hope to attract 
hold, even for a short time, our 


j 


talented actors, thereby main- 
ing at a high level the standards 
their own amateur productions. 
s essential also to the professional 
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theatre, for if our best actors have to 
go to other countries for their early 
training and experience, opportuni- 
ties may open up for them there and 
they may be lost to Canada forever. 
This has happened only too fre- 
quently in the past. In this situation, 
and for the sake of 
ot 


national 
amateurs and 
professionals must work together, 
must complement each others’ en- 


the 


theatre Canada, 


deavours. 


University Theatre 


the amateur 
theatre that will play an increasingly 


Another phase of 


important part in the development 
of a Canadian national theatre is the 
work in dramatics undertaken by the 
various universities across the Do- 
minion, this consisted 
undergraduate acting 


Formerly 
principally of 
societies which fulfilled, and continue 
to fulfil, within the university, much 
the function as the senior 


community theatres. They present a 


r 
- 


same 


number of plays each year to uni- 
versity audiences; they give oppor- 
tunities of self-expression in the 
theatre to students seeking them; 
and they provide some of the train- 
ing and experience necessary either 
to those seeking a career in the 
or to those interested in 
working in the community theatre 
after they leave university. 


theatre 


Today, these undergraduate act- 
ing societies are increasingly aware 
of the importance of high standards 
of performance. This awareness is 
in part due to the fact that some of 
their graduate members have won a 
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place for themselves in the new p: 

fessional theatre, thus encouragin; 
many of the present undergraduate 
members to think seriously of 

career in the theatre. It is also due 
to the fact that so many universities 
have at last admitted theatre as a 
regularly accredited subject in the 
curriculum, thereby officially recog- 
nizing its importance as an art. At 
least one university has a full De 
partment Drama; others, 
courses in the theatre are offered 
under the Department of English o1 


of in 


through the Extension Department 
Whatever the arrangement, there 
can be no doubt of the profound im 


portance of this relatively recent de- 
velopment to the future of the Ca- 
nadian theatre. University courses 
should supply the formal background 


that is necessary to a thorough ap- 
preciation of the art of the theatre— 
very necessary to those interested 
in the development of the arts in 
Canada, in our cultural progress a: 
a nation. University courses should 
provide the understanding and pra- 
ctical training needed by those who 
seek to promote the development of 
the amateur theatre in our communi- 
ties, and by those who are in charge 
of drama in our schools. The re 
sponsibility of the latter is great, 
since they have the earliest oppor- 
tunity of inspiring in our future adult 
amateurs and professionals a true 
love of the theatre. Finally, the uni- 
versities should supply the basic, 
formal training which is essential to 
actors seeking a career in the theatre, 
a training that will guide and rein- 





the subsequent experience 
y may receive in the community 
itres. At every stage in this com- 
plex program the universities will 
cooperating with and supporting 
he work done in all phases of our 
Canadian national theatre; in fact 
they will be, they are, a part of this 
itional theatre. 


Challenge 
As we have said, then, the amateur 
itre—which includes the theatre 
in education and in the community— 
is facing a challenging new situation ; 
must look forward in the future 
to taking its own distinctive place 
side, not below, a Canadian pro- 
ssional theatre. This will demand 
nergy and devotion. Complacency 
and apathy will be the two deadly 
yrces ever-lurking, ever-ready to 
the 
amateur theatre’s contribution. Ac- 
lly, at this a certain 
apathy induced by post-war con- 


diminish the effectiveness of 


moment, 


litions is retarding the progress of 
me community theatres; they can- 
find an adequate home and con- 
sequently everything—organization 
fire. The 
ousing problem is certainly difficult 
day, and organizing and financing 


nd production—hangs 


1 


re never easy. Nevertheless, it is 
. question whether they are not just 
issively waiting for conditions to 
improve of themselves instead of 
and doing something 
There 


eans for those who are determined 


tting out 


hout them. are ways and 


to find them, and it is up to those 
interested in the community theatre 
to be sufficiently determined. Again, 
Canadian drama is not developing 
as it should, and one of the reasons 


for this is the reluctance of university 


and community theatres to produce 
untried plays by unknown authors. 
Playwrights can only learn their 
craft by writing plays, and re-writ- 
ing them, and testing them in pro- 
duction. But if no one holds out the 
hope of production the urge to write 
and re-write grows faint. This is a 
situation about which lovers of the 
theatre in Canada talk a great deal 
but do little. When finally we get 
around to doing something about it, 
with energy and determination, we 
may be surprised at what will em- 
erge. There certainly are enough 
young playwrights wanting to write 
plays. 

In other words, the emergence of 
a professional theatre is an exciting 
challenge to the amateur theatre. 
Since the amateur theatre is to be a 
partner of the professional theatre, 
and a senior one at that, since it will 
for some time continue to supply the 
needs of the majority of Canadians, 
let it be a worthy partner, living up 
to its own finest standards, thereby 
inspiring the professional theatre to 
its highest endeavours. Out of such 
team work, ardent, generous, sus- 
tained, will eventually come a Ca- 
nadian national theatre of which we 
may all be proud. 





AWARD IN ADULT EDUCATION 

In a meeting on February 21, 
1948, the Executive of the Canadian 
Adult Education 
gave formal approval to the plan for 
establishing the Henry Marshall 
Tory Award. This will be an annual 


Association for 


presentation to an organization or a 
person for outstanding service in the 
field of adult education. The award 
is named after Dr. H. M. Tory 
whose achievements and contribu- 
tions were chronicled in the March 
issue of Food For Thought. 

It is anticipated that the first 
award will be made at the annual 
meeting of the Association on June 
23, 1948. The committee which has 
been making plans for this award 
consists of Dr. K. 


man, 


E. Norris, Chair- 


Professor Pierre Dansereau, 
Professor Harry Avison and the 


Director. 


C.A.A.E. ANNUAL MEETING 

The conference and annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education will be held at the 
University of British Columbia in 
Vancouver, June 21-23. Ample pro- 
vision has been made at this confer- 


ence for consideration of policy, pro- 
gram priorities and finance. In addi- 
tion there will be discussion of such 
specific programs as University ex- 
tension, adult education and labour, 
and the education of the immigrant. 
Write to the C.A.A.E. office if you 
wish to obtain a conference program. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

The Christian 
Education of the Canadian Council 
of Churches has issued flyers for 
“The First National Canadian 
Workshop in Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion” to be held at McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ontario, June 28 
through July 2. The workshop is 
planned to help all leaders in Chris- 
tian education to make more effective 
film their 
churches or organizations, Director 
of the workshop will be Dr. L. C. 
Kitchen of McMaster University, 
and Miss Pearl Rosser, director of 


Department of 


use of and radio in 


radio and visual education of the 
International Council of Religiot 
Education, will give the theme ad- 
dresses. The other leaders will be 
people from the various churches 
with experience in visual educati 








ADULT NIGHT SCHOOLS 

Since 1945 there has been con- 
siderable development of educational 
facilities in northern Saskatchewan. 
The number of registered pupils has 
risen from 596 to about 1,000; the 
number of teachers has trebled. By 
the current school year, eight new 
schools had been built, four en- 
larged or remodelled; two teacher- 
ages had been constructed and two 
combination teacherage - hospitals. 
These facilities are also being used 
for adult night classes, Basic English 
being the most popular. Some of the 
schools have looms for use by both 
adults and children. 

In Quebec many Protestant High 
Schools are offering regular evening 
courses for adults. In the Eastern 
Townships there is a committee for 
School Programs whose objectives 
are: to promote and maintain adult 
education programs including com- 
munity schools, short courses, etc., 
in the Eastern Townships; and to 
assist existing community organiza- 
tions to fulfill their educational pur- 


poses. This committee will convene 
its second Leaders’ School in May. 


TEACHERS FOR INDIANS 

“A step in the right direction” 
will be the verdict of many on the 
Dominion Order-in-Council, passed 
in January, authorizing the appoint- 
ment of the first group of Indian day 
school teachers to permanent posi- 
tions within the Indian Affairs 
Branch. The new policy introduces 
into the educational system of the 
Indian Affairs Branch the vital factor 
of security for teachers, lack of which 
has made it difficult, in many cases, 
to retain good instructors for more 
than short periods. Qualified teachers 
who have been employed for at least 
two years may now apply for per- 
manent positions, and may qualify 
for the benefits of the regular pen- 
sion or superannuation schemes. 

An approved salary schedule, 
based on qualifications and experi- 
ence, has been put into effect. Princi- 
pals will have a separate scale of pay 
depending on the size of schools. 
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UNESCO 
NOTES 


Adult 


France, England, ,.Denmark, United 


education experts from 
States, and China recently met at 
Paris to discuss 
1948 in 


field of adult education. Outlining 


Unesco House in 
UNESCO activities for the 
a program which anticipates pos- 
sible future developments in 1949 
and 1950, they recommended the 
publication of a pamphlet on UN- 


Adult 


international 


Education and a 


handbook for 


Esco and 
small 
adult education. These would serve 
to coordinate and encourage national 
and regional efforts to develop this 
work and would help make available 
knowledge of the latest techniques 
and materials. National and regional 
meetings to discuss UNgEsco’s work 
in adult education will be arranged, 
where possible, as a preparation for 
an international conference in 1949. 

It was also proposed that UNEsco 
investigate the granting of scholar- 
ships and study-grants among adult 
Additionally, 
Unesco was urged to allocate special 
adult 
grams in war-torn regions where 


education -workers. 


assistance to education pro- 
the need is particularly urgent. 
Engaged in the implementation 
of this program will be Eugéne Bus- 
the Faculté 


Laval 


sciences 


Mr. 


siere of des 


sociales, University. 


M. Bussiere 


Sussiére is well, known to the adult 
education movement in Canada as 
secretary of la Societé canadienn 
d’Enseignement postscolaire. Mr 
Bussiére sailed for Paris in Marc 


and will be abroad about six months 


Unesco is holding three Semi: 
in Education during the summer 

Teacher Education, in or neat 
London, six weeks from mid-Jul 
to late August. 

Childhood Education, in or 
Prague, five weeks from late 
to the end of August. 

Teaching about the United 
tions and its Specialized Agen 
near Lake Success, six weeks fron 
July 7 to August 18. 





Labour is making increasing use of radio 
for education of its ranks and the public. 


Labour at the Mike 


By Margot Thomson 


rH Citizens’ Forum and Farm 
rum well established as regular 
itures for Canadian radio audi- 
wonder 


hy there is no similar forum for the 


es, pe yple sometimes 
liscussion of questions affecting in- 
ustrial workers. As a matter of fact 

attempt was made to organize a 

ibour forum during the early for- 

s when the others were being 
established, and a labour program 
vas broadcast regularly for some 
time. But efforts to follow the same 
pattern of development as in the ex- 
sting forums, through the co-opera- 
tion of trade union members, met 
vith little success and the 
was dropped. 


whole 


‘| 


l for 


is seeming lack of interest on the 
of the unions, but probably the 
ef reason lay in the fact that at 


ere were several reasons 


he national level there was neither 
he staff nor the money to do the 
kind of organizational work neces- 
ry to make the project successful. 
Moreover, officials, from the top 
vn, had their hands full dealing 
th strictly trade union problems 
d trying to keep pace with the 
emendous growth in membership. 
one of. the 
ngs that had to wait. It is only 


v obtaining official status. For the 


lult education was 


past few years it has been a by- 
product of the research and publicity 
departments in the unions where 
these exist. 

Sut the fact that the trade unions 
have no radio forum does not mean 
that they have neglected radio as a 
medium both for education and pub- 
lic relations—propaganda if you 
like. During the last year, the two 
Labour Congresses have been mak- 
ing increased use not only of the 
publicly-owned CBC, but also of the 
private stations through the co-op- 
eration of the Canadian Association 
of Broadcasters. So far as the unions 
are concerned, much credit for tak- 
ing the initiative goes to the Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labour and par- 
ticularly its Director of Public Re- 
lations, Mr. Jack Williams. 

Until a little more than a year ago 
only three or four of the larger 
unions used radio at all. For the 
most part they did so as the need 
arose, during an organizing drive 
or a strike. Two affiliates of the Ca- 
nadian Congress of Labour, how- 
ever, have broadcast regular weekly 
programs over a Hamilton station 
for more than two years. One of 
these, “The Voice of Steel,” spon- 
sored by the United Steelworkers 
of America, was said to have an 





audience rating second only to Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly not long after 
it first went on the air in the Fall of 
1945. This may not prove anything 
about the quality of the broadcast, 
but it does prove that a very large 
section of the population in Hamil- 
ton listened to it. From the union’s 
point of view it was definitely worth 
continuing. 

Examples of spasmodic use of 
radio could be found in a number of 
communities where there were large 
concentrations of organized indu- 
strial workers. The Mine workers in 
Nova Scotia, Woodworkers in 
British Columbia, the 
lake ports have all used radio to a 
limited extent. But there has been no 
integrated sefies of radio programs 
year in and year out planned on a 
national scale since the one men- 
tioned earlier went off the air. 


Seamen in 


The Use of Private Stations 
The first and nearest approach to 


this, inaugurated last spring, was a 
series of talks, planned and recorded 
by the CCL Publicity Committee 


the then 
Cotterill, and 


Jack Williams, who had only a short 


the direction of 


chairman, 


under 
Murray 
time before been appointed to the 
Congress staff. This series, consist- 
ing of twenty-six five minute talks 
in the form of interviews, was 
made available at cost to CCL unions 
across the country. It covered, 
(briefly of course) such subjects as 
“Wages and Prices”, “Labour and 
the Farmer,” “Housing,” and so on. 
The talks were so planned that they 


could be used alone, with only an 
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opening and closing announcement, 
or fitted into a longer program. 
Needless to say, they were used only 
on local private stations. When the 
series was first introduced, about half 
a dozen union organizations were in 
a position to make use of it. By the 
time all the discs were prepared a 
few months later, at least twenty 
groups had begun to use them in as 
many communities. While there is 
no doubt that “live” network broad- 
casts are more effective, partly be- 
cause they have more prestige, 
nevertheless there is a good deal to 
be said for this project simply be- 
cause of its community value—with 
local people being responsible for 
arranging the program on a local 
station. 

The most recent step in the use 
of private stations is the series now 
under way in which both Labour 
Congresses are taking part. Through 
the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters, the great majority of pri 
stations Canada have 
talks by 
speakers from the two Congresses 


vate across 


agreed to use “canned” 


a wide variety of subjects in which 
Labour is particularly interested 
Here, again, it is only fair to s 

that the Canadian 
Labour took the lead. But it is 


Congress 








uraging development, for lack 
operation between these La- 
groups has been a stumbling 
k in the way of progress in 
‘ matters. To find them work- 


together on a project proposed 


ne of them is an achievement in 
but CAB 
almost 


when completes 
breathtaking. 


tually, only a very few private 


“9 
trio, its 


on owners have ever objected 
, selling time to trade unions, and 
: or two have even provided free 
me over short periods. 
Station CKEY, in Toronto, has 
several months carried a sus- 
called “The La- 
- Story.” On each broadcast the 
background of one of the unions is 
traced and this is followed by an 
nterview with one or more members 
that union. So far as I know, the 
ion management initiated the 
program without any pressure from 
ons as part of its public service 
sponsibility. 


ning program 


Cooperation of the CBC. 
[here has rarely been any diff- 
about Labour being given an 

portunity to take part in CBC 

In fact, the CBC has 

le every effort to encourage La- 
to use radio and in this field 


lischarged its responsibility as 


programs. 


publicly-owned corporation with 
grity. Throughout the years that 
rens’ Forum has been on the air, 

‘ prominent trade union leaders 

e been invited to take part. But 
addition to these appearances 
le unionists have participated in 
CBC 


series. Beginning in 


June of last year, following lengthy 
discussions between officials of the 
CBC, the Canadian 
Commerce and 


Chamber of 
the two Labour 
Congresses, the Dominion network 
of the CBC carried a weekly series 
entitled “Labour and Business take 
Stock.”” On each program, a speaker 


from one or other of the Congresses 
shared the broadcast with a repre- 
sentative of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to express their views on such 
questions as “Wages,” “Profits,” 
“Labour Legislation,” etc. 
Another CBC program deserving 
special mention was “Labour News 
and Views” broadcast over CJBC in 
Toronto. This weekly fifteen-minute 
program consisted of five minutes 
of straight news of union activities 
followed by a discussion by trade 





unionists of some current issue or 
specific policy. 

From the foregoing, it can be 
seen that where the use of private 
stations is concerned, organized 
Labour has taken the initiative to 
a considerable extent, particularly 
on the national Network 


activities have been hampered not 


scale. 


only because of the division within 
Labour itself, but because any dis- 
cussion of labour problems tends to 
be hotly controversial. So far as the 
possibility of a Labour forum in the 
future is concerned, it might be more 
valuable to concentrate on trying 
to develop “Labour listening 
groups” for both Citizens’ Forum 
and Farm Forum than to establish a 
third forum. Labour listening groups 
could then take part in planning the 
two series and so, as urban pro- 
ducers, help to weld together the 
national community. 


Radio Technique 

There is one further aspect of the 
use of radio which should be men- 
tioned and one project in particular 
which deserves attention, that is, 
radio technique. In its radio pro- 
grams, Labour has used local talent 
to a far greater extent than is the 
case either in Citizens’ Forum or 
Farm Forum. The use of private 
stations has made this inevitable. As 
you might expect, some programs 
have suffered as a result. But the ex- 
perience is most valuable. Con- 
fronted with the problem of how to 


overcome the difficulty of not be: 

able to afford trained radio artis 

and at the same time recognizing 
the advantages of using their own 
people, the United Electrical 
Workers some time ago arranged 
for about forty of their members 
from all over Ontario, to take an 
intensive course in radio techniques 
at the Academy of Radio Arts 

Toronto. Although the course lasted 
only two days, the Union was satis- 
fied that it was well worth while. As 
the Publicity Director put it, “We 


now have at least ten people who can 


put together a fairly presentable 
script and approach the mike with a 
certain amount of skill and confi- 
dence, to say nothing of respect. Of 
the others, a few of them discovered 
just how bad they were and have a 
fair idea of how to improve.” 

While no other union has taken 
this step, more and more unionists 
are studying technique and wherever 
publicity is discussed, this aspect of 
the use of radio comes in for a good 
share of attention. 

Perhaps Labour is learning about 
radio the hard way, and undoubt- 
edly, without organized listening 
groups, much of the educational 
value of the efforts so far is lost; 
but I venture to say that because of 
the “grass roots” nature of the work, 
listening groups, if and when they 
are organized, will be easier to main- 
tain and will benefit from the ex- 
perience gained on a local level. 





Calling All 


Citizens 


Another Citizens’ Forum series is over. The year ends with some 
successes and some failures to report. From all indications, the number of 
people listening to Citizens’ Forum increased considerably this year. The 
general consensus is that the programs were more interesting and more 
lively than ever before. There is still room for experimentation, however, 
in some parts of the broadcast. Public meetings were held in all parts of 
Canada and through these meetings almost 4,000 people saw at first hand 
what is involved in producing a public participation program for the Trans- 
Canada network. By bringing many different organizations into the project 
as sponsors for these public meetings, a great many people are now familiar 
with the work of the C.A.A.E. This should make organization more effective 
next year. 

Planning for the 1948-49 series is already under way. Questionnaires 
have been sent out to forum groups, to C.B.C. personnel and to organiza- 
tions participating in the Joint Planning Commission in the hope that they 

suggest a great variety of topics for the coming year. 

Investigations have been made to determine the cost of a different type 

f bulletin. The present system of printing one bulletin weekly is relatively 
stly. A complete text must be set up by the printer each week and one 
page is taken up in merely indicating the title. If three bulletins were in- 
luded in a single booklet a good deal of layout work would be eliminated 
| two pages would be saved for additional text, for news and suggestions 
forum groups and for illustrations. It would probably be much cheaper ; 

ny rate for the same cost it would be possible to add colour and have a 

‘rally more attractive format. 

\nother advantage would be a great reduction in mailing. Weekly 

ling is quite a burden on provincial offices. By including three bulletins 

thin a single cover only five mailings instead of fifteen would be necessary. 
is undoubtedly would be of great assistance to the people now handling 

- distribution of Citizens’ Forum publications. 

Unfortunately the number of listening groups shows a further decline 

s year. This is the one really depressing aspect of the project. It indicates 
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a need for a thorough discussion of organizational plans this spring a: 
complete evaluation of Citizens’ Forum in all its phases. In order to « 
a widespread and representative expression of opinion, three regional . 
ferences are being planned. One will be held in Ontario, another at Mac- 
donald College, Quebec, and the final conference at Regina in June jo: 
the Prairie Provinces. The decisions of these regional conferences wil! ly 
presented to the National Council of the C.A.A.E. when it meets in \Van- 
couver June 21st to 23rd. 

If Citizens’ Forum is to achieve any significance as a group listening 
project, it is essential that Citizens’ Forums map out programs of organiza- 
tion in which they themselves participate. An attempt was made this year 
to have Citizens’ Forums do local organizational work. It is true that this 
campaign got under way far too late in the series to show real results. At 
the same time, there is very little indication that a letter from the National 
Office requesting the groups to undertake this work was regarded seriously. 
If the people in Citizens’ Forums do not supplement the efforts of the pro- 
vincial offices, it is doubtful whether the downward trend in listening group 
activity can be reversed. The C.B.C. has shown itself willing to assist in 
this work by making announcements on the national network. If these 
announcements were made at the beginning of the series accompanied by 
vigorous organizational efforts in the communities, a great deal could be 
accomplished. 


td 


This whole problem of organization should be given serious attention 
at the forthcoming conferences. 

Incidentally the Rochester Lewes Crescent Forum in Toronto has sent 
us a letter containing this interesting bit of news. The letter is quoted here: 
“During the last federal election we sponsored a very interesting meeting 
where each party candidate spoke followed by open discussion.” Those 
forums which are on the lookout for action projects might be able to work 
on this idea. There should certainly be plenty of opportunity during the 
spring and summer with elections coming up in Ontario, Quebec, 
Saskatchewan, and possibly New Brunswick and Manitoba. We would be 
pleased to hear if any of the groups decide to put candidates of all the 
parties on the spot. 


Dovuctas CiarK, National Secretary. 


P.S. The round of spring conferences has begun with a meeting in Toronto. 
City and suburban forums sent delegates to discuss the project and plans 
for next year. Most of the discussion centred around organizational 
problems, and this is as it should be. If we can have similar discussions at the 
other regional meetings, the forums should go into next year’s series with 
plans drawn up for a real promotional campaign. 
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Farm Forum 


News 


National Conference 

Che annual Farm Forum Confer- 

nce will be a 3-day affair this year 
nd will take place at Hotel Sa- 
skatchewan, Regina, on June 14-16. 
Provincial Farm Forum Secretaries 
and other representatives of Farm 
Forum Committees will attend from 
all parts of Canada. 

As usual, the main items on the 
agenda will concern topics for next 
season, Farm Forum organizations 
from province to province, publica- 

ons, broadcasts, and resolutions. 
Two new features will be: an after- 
noon session of special interest to 
local Forums, and a dinner meeting 
sponsored jointly by Citizens’ For- 
um and National Farm Radio 
Forum. 


Provincial Conferences 

Ontario Farm Forums met in the 
Prince George Hotel, Toronto, on 
March 31st for their annual con- 
ference. Over 300 people attended, 
necluding representatives from New 
Liskeard, Temiskaming, and Mani- 
ulin Island, in the north-west, and 
from Dundas and Carleton Counties 
n the north-east. These people had 
» travel distances of 300 to 350 

les to get to the conference. 


Reports on Forum activities were 
presented by the chairmen of the six 
Farm Forum zones. In some zones 
county committees have also been 
set up. For example, Lambton 
County has a Farm Forum com- 
mittee on which every township is 
represented. Each township, in turn, 
has a committee on which all the 
Forums are represented. In some 
the local units of the 
Federation of Agriculture are repre- 
sented on the Farm Forum town- 
ship and county committees. The 
pattern of township, county and 
zone committees is developing fast 
throughout Ontario as it gives the 
Forums a chance to take responsi- 
bility on all levels from the local 
Forum up to the provincial Farm 
Forum Committee. 

William McCarthy of Shelburne, 
continues as Chairman of the On- 
tario Committee. 
Other members of the Committee 
include the six zone chairmen and 
three representatives from the On- 
tario Federation of Agriculture. 

The Quebec Council of Farm 
Forums has announced that its an- 
nual rally at Macdonald College will 
be held on Saturday, June 19th. 


counties 


Farm Forum 





This 


rallies of the Forums. 


will be preceded by county 


Forums Represented on National Board 
Ontario and Quebec Forums are 
National 


Farm 


now represented on the 
National 


Forum. Provision for regional rep- 


Board of Radio 


the Forums 


made at last year’s national Farm 


resentation from was 


Forum conference in Toronto. 
The provision is that when Pro- 
vincial Farm Forum Committees 
have been set up, with the majority 
of the the 
Forums, those provinces will then 


members elected by 
be entitled to representation on the 
National Board on a regional basis 
according to the number of Forums 
West, from 
Central Canada, and one from the 


one from, the two 
Maritimes. So far, only Quebec and 
Ontario have set up Committees with 
representatives elected by the For- 
ums. 


Over-night Guests 

A new kind of travellers’ aid is 
being offered by the Ontario Farm 
Forum office. The idea developed 
from a suggestion that agricultural 
fieldmen who are travelling in rural 
Ontario would often prefer staying 
overnight in a farm home rather 
than in a hotel. 

The Ontario Farm Forum office 
sent a note to Forums asking for 
volunteers to take such guests. The 
rates proposed were $1.50 per night 
and 50 cents per meal. In response, 
over 140 names were sent in from 
38 counties. The list of over-night 


guest homes is being kept in 
Ontario Farm Forum office. 


Community Projects 

Here are a few stories of com- 
munity projects carried out by Farm 
Forum groups in the season just 
ended. 

“We helped organize a co-op c 
munity pasture with the co-operat 
of the local Wheat Pool Committ 
There are 23 members. There 
two sections of land, to be broker 
and fenced.’ 
Sharpe Junction Forum, Saskatch- 
ewan. 


up this summer 


“A new oil burning heater was 
purchased by the Forum for Prairie 
ville school. The Forum also formed 
a committee to fence the school-yard 
and to the 
of constructing community picnic 
grounds at Clear Lake.”—Prairie- 
ville Forum, Alberta. 


look into r0ssibility 
I 


“The Farm Forum people of 
Zone One (Grey and Bruce Coun- 
ties) requested and pressed 31 town- 
ship councils to pass the necessary 
by-laws to enforce warble fly con- 
trol.” —Ed. Chairman of 
Zone One, at Ontario Farm Forum 
Conference. 


Lang, 


“The group has ordered a lime 
spreader to be owned co-operativel; 
by the members of the Forum.” 
Belleisle Forum, New Brunswick. 

“Over the past few years we have 
bought a piano and chairs, this year 
we started to buy card tables, to be 
used in school.”—East Farn- 
ham Forum, Quebec. 


our 





LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


PLANNING A 


NE who seriously examines 
ational conferences thruout the 


try is immediately aware of the 


it lack of worthwhile results se- 


ed. Participants attend conference 
conference in which speakers 
leavor to uplift, but not assist, 
hers in their day-by-day work. 
lost conferences are carefully plan- 

| efforts to lead participants thru 
complex maze of information and 
recreation that prevents any real in- 
volvement of the teacher in activity 
leading to improvement on the job. 
[In reality most conferences are 
like too many attempts in community 
activity. First, only a few leaders are 
involved in the planning and ‘“man- 
ging.”’ Second, the “tell” attitude is 
lominant. Third, planning is not 
rried on to provide opportunity 
for all to plan and reach solution. It 
is fatal to assume, as many do, that 
the essence of democracy is a lack 
of planning and leadership. Careful 
planning must be carried on by skil- 
led leaders designed deliberately so 
to organize the situation, whether it 
be a conference or a community ac- 
that all concerned 
ve the best possible opportunity to 


tivity, persons 
over and solve their own prob- 
s. Fourth, between 
ny conferences and community 
tivities lies in the tendencies, often 

mscious, of leaders to lead par- 


similarity 


CONFERENCE 


ticipants into forgetting their own 
problems and accepting the leader’s 
problem. Fifth, there is no real feel- 
ing of permissiveness in most con- 
ferences for participants to discuss 
their own problems. Somehow the 
impression has grown that the prob- 
lem of each participant is too minute 
or too practical to be discussed at a 
conference. Consequently, partici- 
pants do not generally bring their 
own problems, but come prepared to 
be told what the problems are and 
then dutifully to discuss them. 

If we in adult education are con- 
cerned with helping people to dis- 
cover and solve their individual and 
group problems, then we are con- 
cerned in developing those skills and 
methods which best do this job. Con- 
ferences should be a testing ground 
and a laboratory in which these 
methods are developed. Conferences 
should be, in reality, opportunities 
for adults to confer together. Since 
conference participants are adults, 
conference procedure is a form of 
adult education ... 

In brief, the expansion of princi- 
ples of adult education into confer- 
ences and workshops takes the fol- 
lowing form: 

1. The conference theme can only 
grow out of the conference. It can- 
not be predetermined. All that con- 
ference planning can do is to set, on 





the basis of the desires of delegates, 
the problem areas in which the con- 
ference will work. The decisions and 
directions will grow out of the con- 
ference work groups. 


2. Any conference to secure im- 
portant results should grow from the 
involvement of delegates in its plan- 
ning. By so doing the conference 
can predict that it will be concerned 
with the problems of the participants 
rather than the problems leaders 
think participants ought to have. 
Furthermore, involvement of partici- 
pants is an insurance against the at- 
titude of passivity, of listening po- 
litely to speeches without doing any- 
thing about them which is so typical 
of most conferences. Finally, it gives 
the best possible assurance that some 
change or action will be taken as a 
result of the conference. 

3. Key persons in a conference 
are the group leaders. Not only 
should they be carefully selected in 
terms of group-leadership ability but 
they should be given opportunity 
just prior to the conference to pre- 
pare themselves as a group for the 
specific conference. In _ essence, 
leadership training is a basic “must” 
for successful conferences, just as it 
is for successful community activity. 

4. We have failed to realize that 
participants in any work conference 
have many responsibilities, as well as 
the leader, for successful group pro- 
ductivity. Because of this failure, 
participants, by and large, do not 
improve as participants from confer- 


ence to conference. As we consider 
the problem, it seems clear that one 
necessity for a successful conference, 
as well as a secondary conference 
result, is the training of participants 
for participancy responsibility. Ex- 
perimentation has thus far indicated 
that evaluation sessions in which 
participants and leaders take a short 
time each day to look back at “how 
we have accomplished what we have 
accomplished” with the aid of trained 
group observers, provides a very ex- 
cellent training program for all par- 
ticipants. 

5. It is necessary, in a work-group 
conference, for each group to keep 
continuously informed as to the 
problems and progress of other 
groups. Otherwise each group works 
essentially in the dark as to the re- 
lation of their work to the total 
growth of the conference. Technics 
by which a conference continually 
informs itself of its problems and 
progress is an essential of successful 
conferences. 

There are other principles that 
could be described, such as the need 
to get started with the same goals 
and perceptions, the need to provide 
opportunity for joint action, and the 
need to give opportunity to change 
directions as necessary. (Excerpt 
from report of LELanp P. Brap- 
ForD, Director, Division of Adult 
Education Services of the National 
Education Association, U. S. A.) 


Reprinted from Adult Education Bulletin 
August, 1947. 
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RECREATION FOR YOUTH 


tke Way for Youth, 16 mm., black 
ind white, sound, 20 minutes, pro- 
luced by the Youth Division, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, dis- 
tributed by the National Film So- 
ciety, Ottawa. 

\NADIANS like to think of themselves 
as being free from prejudice. Yet “in- 
visible fences” do exist, isolating some 
members of the community from acti- 
vity with their fellows because of re- 
ligion, color, or economic position. 
Wake Way for Youth shows what 
these “fences” are and how they can 
torn down. The film was made in 
the United States, with its locale in a 
small western city, but it will have the 
backbone of reality for almost any 
Canadian group. 

The story is simple. A boy is killed 
in an accident resulting from a fight be- 
tween one youth group and the boys 

“the other side of town”. His 
grieving father writes an editorial in 
the newspaper which awakens the 


pe 


Irom 


notice the quality of its production. 
Photography, acting, dialogue, music, 
and editing are so effective, so blended, 
that never do they distract attention 
from the theme. 

The National Institute of Social Re- 
lations (1244-20th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.) has published a film 
discussion guide for Make lay for 
Youth. 5 cents per copy. J. R. K. 


FILMS ON CRAFTS 
Square Dance Medley—16 mm., sound, 
black and white, 19 minutes. Pro- 
duced by Official Films. Canadian 
agent: National Film Society, Otta- 
wa. 
Tuis film presents the performance of 
three square dances. They are done in 
a barn dance setting and the perform- 
ance is excellent. The Caller is Tiny 
Clark, who enunciates very clearly. 
For dancers to whom these dances are 
not familiar, there is some instructional 
value. However, the real value for pro- 
gram use is to initiate an interest in 
square dancing. This is done through 


townspeople to the dread costs that 
must be born if division and hatred are 
not checked. Aroused, the townspeople 
work out a plan by which the young 
people themselves can establish, direct 
ind be responsible for a youth council 
a youth recreation program. In 
demanding task the young people 
out for themselves that they must 
rk together to be successful. They 
» learn, again for themselves, how 
tisfying this common action can be. 
he story unfolds so naturally that 

me seeing the film is not apt to 
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the stimulating spirit of gaiety carried 
throughout the picture. 


and 
En- 
Ca- 
Re- 


Puppetry—16 mm., sound, black 
white, 10 minutes. Produced by 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
nadian agent: General Films, 
gina. 


1 
] 
t 


Tuis is a good entertaining film which 
would be informative for an audience 
from children up. The development of 
puppetry is traced from the making 
of the puppets in the work shop through 
to the presentation of the play Hansel 





and Gretel. There is a good commen- 
tary which describes the steps carefully 
and clearly. It is not useful in stimu- 
lating interest in producing a puppet 
show unless the intention is to do a 
really professional job. The film itself 
presents a professional group at work. 
The necessary equipment and skill re- 
quired would discourage an amateur 
group from attempting puppetry . 


Brush Techniques: The Language of 
Water Color—16 mm., sound, color, 
10 minutes. Produced by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. Canadian 
agent: General Films, Regina. 

Mr. Eviot O’Hara completes a water- 

color before the camera. The excellent 

close-up shots emphasize the use of 
brush techniques in achieving the art- 
ist’s objective. The film is particularly 
interesting to amateur artists and could 
be used to stimulate an interest in water 
colors. It would be of special instruc- 
tional value, however, for a group al- 


ready experienced in the use of water 
colors. The commentary is excellent, 
and the detailed development of the 
technique used is very well done. The 
film could be used with an 
audience. 


adult 


Hand Industries in Mexico—l6 mm. 
sound, 10 minutes. Produced by 
Coronet. Canadian agent: Associ- 
ated Screen News, Montreal. 


Tuts film has both entertainment and 
educational value. The photography 
and color arrangements are outstand- 
ing. There is sufficient human interest 
to hold the attention of any age group. 
Although the picture lacks continuity, 
there is variety in the presentation of 
the making of tiles, pottery, jewellery 
and lacquer work. While there is little 
instructional value in the film, it is 
nevertheless an excellent presentation 
of the cultural skills of an artistic 
people. 
MARGARET ROBERTSON 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Kingston, Ontario 


SUMMER SCHOOL, July 6 - August 19 


A wide variety of Courses for extramural students desiring residence 
credits for a degree and for all wishing refresher work. 


SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, July 6 - August 19 


Drama (play production choral; reading; speech arts) 
Art (regular credit course and also a special course for artists) ; 
Music (regular credit courses and also special instrumental and choral 


training) 


Ballet (Beginners and Advanced) ' 
Public Speaking (speech-making and voice production) 


SUMMER RADIO INSTITUTE, July 6 - August 19 
Speech for Radio, Writing for Radio and Radio Production Directing 
REFRESHER COURSE IN ENGLISH, July 28 - August 18 


Conducted by Dr. E. J. Pratt. 


For further information write to the 
Department of University Extension 
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FOR SUMMER READING 


CANADIAN EDITOR 
n W. Dafoe, by G. V. Ferguson. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1948. $2.25. 
G. V. Fercuson’s John W. Dafoe is 
a book that should be saved until you 
ive an entire evening to give to it, 
that it may be read in the same way 
one sees a play, all in one sitting. 
[aking it that way, you see the book 
r what it actually is, a drama based 
the life of a great man, told in a 
‘ies of scenes, some of them flash- 
In his 126 page book, George 
rerguson pretend to have 
written a biography, but he has never- 
eless, in that small told the 
the life and times of one of 


does mn it 


space, 
tory of 


Canada’s outstanding editors and citi- 
ns. Nineteen 7 
ith Dafoe on the 


of association 
Winnipeg Free 
ss provided George Ferguson with 
breadth and depth of knowledge and 
. wealth of anecdotes about his chief. 
uses his knowledge of the man 
reely at all in the I-knew-him-well 
there is so little of himself in it 
when you've finished the book 
may wonder who George Fergu- 

is and what he did on the paper. 
uses his knowledge rather for the 


years 


sing of the fitting anecdote—here 
ing one scene of the young editor 
his children on the train, there 
ther brief one which alludes to his 
another of his taking his grand- 
lren to the circus. They are not 
h and yet they give an unforget- 
e picture of Dafoe as a family man. 
entire book is like that, done in 


scenes: the scene in the office when a 
crisis arises and Dafoe finds his sorely 
needed assistant has gone duck shoot- 
ing; the scene at the Imperial Con- 
ference in 1923 when Dafoe, an un- 
couth and ill-dressed figure of a man 
confronts a suave group of Oxford 
dons and statesmen, “gives it to them 
with both barrels.” Most exciting of all 
are the scenes of Dafoe throwing him- 
self into the fray on some public or 
political issue, all the way from the 
Manitoba School Question, which was 
his first battle as editor of the Winni- 
peg paper, to his last, which was his 
fight against the appeasement of 
Munich. Seen in relation to world af- 
fairs, many of Dafoe’s battles for local 
causes and issues in Canadian politics 
might seem like small stuff, but they 
were not small to him and do not seem 
so to the reader. The Crow’s Nest Pass 
rates, the Alaska boundary dispute, the 
3yng Constitutional issue of 1926— 
all these vital issues as Dafoe 
fought them, as 
writes of them. 


seem 
George Ferguson 

The main criticism of the book is that 
there is too little written about all these 
things, a point that could be remedied 
if George Ferguson would write a his- 
tory of Canada in the same vital style. 
The other criticism is. from those who 
were not Winnipeg 
Free Press during Dafoe’s editorship, 
that they would like to have had some 
Dafoe editorials included. 


readers of the 


THELMA McQUILLIN 





MORE CANADIANA 
Sarah Binks, by P. G. Hiebert. Oxford 
University Press, Toronto, 1947. 
$2.50. 
PERHAPs in Russia they can decide, by 
ukase, when a book is funny and when 
it isn’t; but here in Canada things are 
not so simple, and one man’s humor 
can be another man’s poison. Sarah 
Binks, for instance, now has the na- 
tion split from stem to stern over the 
question—is this book extremely funny 
or just plain boring? To this reviewer 
it is the funniest story since Noah was 
a pup. Much in the manner of Sunshine 
Sketches and much in the spirit of 
Alice in Wonderland, this book pokes 
uproarfous fun at people who take their 
culture with cream and sugar and take 
themselves too seriously. It presents 
the pure and simple biography of a 
Saskatchewan girl who was genuinely 
a grass-roots poetess, and who never 
left the farm except for the time she 
went to Regina with the travelling 
salesman. Incidentally, too, it gives us 
a new and quite remarkable body of 
gay, Satirical verse. Sarah Binks can- 
not be recommended for titterers; but 
for guffawers it is sure-fire entertain- 
ment. 


W. B. H. 


In Due Season, by Christine van der 
Mark. Oxford University Press, To- 
ronto, 1947. $2.50. 

Miss VAN DER Mark’s book is note- 

worthy on two counts: first, it is a 

novel by a Canadian author, of which 

there have been too few; and second, 
it is concerned with a phase of Ca- 
nadian life which has been too little 
presented in palatable form. Many will 
consider it a worthy addition to Ca- 
nadiana, not so much for its plot and 
characterization as for its brief but 

vivid impression of the nature of the 

pioneer community in northern Al- 

berta. Lina Ashley’s lone struggle to 
wrest a living from the unbroken land, 


and the “degeneration of spirit” w! 
accompanies her efforts, was to me 
interesting than was the background 
of her story. Here, we gain some feel- 
ing for the polyglot nationalities and 
the close-knit community life wl 
made up the pioneer settlements; 
catch a glimpse of the community’; 
activities, the seeding and harvest 
of the crops through the seasons, 
school-house as community centre, 
the great event of Treaty Day, and the 
dependence of the homesteaders 
each other both in work and leisur 

A major omission, for this reviewer, 
was the failure to indicate the period 
described. In historical matters, 
likes to feel safely anchored! 


3. GC F. 
YOUTH 
Youth Speaks Its Mind, by Blodwe: 

Davies for the Canadian Youth 

Commission. Ryerson Press, To- 

ronto, 1948. $2.50 
Foop FOR THOUGHT has considered th 
reports of the Canadian Youth Com- 
mission as important contributions t 
Canadian life and each volume has 
been fully reviewed on its appearance 
The present volume, which is described 
as a summary or a synthesis of all the 
others, contains no new material. Its 
usefulness consists in its bringing to- 
gether a digest of all seven volumes 
into one, so that now, for $2.50, readers 
may purchase the gist of all the reports 
Let us hope many readers will, tor 
everybody who cares about the future 
of Canada should be familiar with the 
Youth Commision reports. 

We must admit, however, that this 
condensation has certain disadvant- 
ages. Inevitably particulars must b 
generalized, thereby losing their spice 
and flavor. We miss the shock of the 
startling statistic, the pathos ofl 
youth’s own expression of experienc: 
Those who can read the reports in {ull 
will have had the richer experience. 





\nother disadvantage of this syn- 
sis is that the crowding together of 
any challenges and recommenda- 

ns produces an almost paralyzing 
ffect. There are so manv things Can- 
“must” do “immediately,” it seems 
st hopeless to try to start any- 
Miss Davies reminds us 
rcefully in her final chapter, “the 
rerman people worked miracles of or- 
nization and production and financ- 


But, as 


in fifteen years, buoyed up by evil 
which was, actually, a fantastic 
rage. If we are not willing to work 
for miracles of our own, motivated by 
th in the life more abundant, then 
ire proclaiming that evil is more 
owerful than good.” The things that 
the youth of Canada want are all things 
hat are generally accepted as desirable. 
me of them are impossible to achieve 
the democratic structure of our 
‘iety. Let us not allow bickerings as 
eans to dim our vision of the noble 
ds or to weaken our determination 
thieve them. 


H. L. R. 
GROUP WORK 


Decade of Group Work, edited by 
E. Hendry. Association 
ew York, 1948. $2.75. 


Press, 


\LL too few books on group work have 
ippeared during the last five years and 
publication of a new work on the 
ubject is a welcome event. When the 
itor is Charles Hendry, the event is 
more noteworthy, for few men 

had more to do with the formu- 

n of the philosophy, based upon 
earch, of this relatively new method. 
many ways “A Decade of Group 
‘k” lives up to expectations; in 
ther ways it is definitely disappointing. 
The book is a compilation of 25 
ticles by key people in various phases 
community work who had the as- 
tance of committees in their task of 
viewing the last ten years, and, in 


some instances, looking to the future. 
It opens with a short history of the 
American Association of Group 
Workers. It seems a pity that there was 
no attempt made to give a short history 
of group work itself. Such a review 
would have served as an excellent in- 
troduction to the work of the last ten 
years and would have been welcomed 
by many. 

Although the book demonstrates the 
many fields in which group work as 
a method is now being practised, it 
fails to tie developments together in 
a neat bundle. As a result it is spotty 
and in many instances repetitious. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the high 
spots of the book, are Ruth Strang’s 
statement on “Group Work in Schools 
and Institutions of Higher Learning,” 
David Danzig’s “Short- 
Contact Group-Work Services,” Har- 
leigh B. Trecker’s article on “Com- 
munity Planning for Group Work,” 
and Ronald Lippit’s work in 
Psychological Research and Group 
Work.” I would have liked to see the 
chapter on “Group Work and Person- 
nel” enlarged. What there was of it 
gave promise of an important develop- 
ment in this work 


section on 


““Socio- 


area for group 
practice. 

The article on recording was keenly 
disappointing. It offered little either 
from the past or for the future. The 
section on “Problems of Rural People” 
seemed out of place in a book of this 
kind, since no attempt was made to re- 
late the material to the general subject 
of the book. 

All of the sections are extremely well 
annotated with bibliography. In addi- 
tion, Gertrude Wilson’s excellent chap- 
ter on professional literature makes A 
Decade of Group Work a valuable re- 
ference book of periodicals as well as 
books. The theme which runs through 
the volume is the necessity for more 
research. Each contributor points out 
the need for more scientific investiga- 





tion if the future decade is to produce 
important results in the field of group 


relationships and group dynamics. 


“We do not know enough” is the cry. 


It is also apparent that we are not close 
enough to the developments in related 
fields. 

A Decade of Group Work is a good 
short review of what is being done and 
has been done in a variety of fields 
since the organization of the A.A.G.W. 
Its most serious lack is that it fails to 
review, as well, the changes in the con- 
cept of group work as a method. While 
many chapters hint at it, a complete 
chapter might well have been devoted 
to the broadening ot the boundaries 
or definitions of group work. Recently, 
the A.A.G.W. issued a call for a new 
definition, one that will reflect chang- 
ing perspectives in practice. The book 
is concerned with the uses of group 
work in neW and enlarged fields, but 
fails to make a synthesis of these uses 
in a broadened concept of group work 
itself. Avan F. Kien 
Group Experience and Democratic 
Values, by Grace L. Coyle. The 
Woman’s Press, New York, 1948. 
$2.75. 

“Tr men are to remain civilized or be- 
come more so, the art of associating 
together must grow and improve in 
the ratio in which equality of condi- 
tions is increased.” Such is the theme 
of Grace x Coyle’s new book, Group 
Experience and Democratic Values. 
Miss Coyle’s premise is a strong be- 
lief in democracy, not only as a form of 
government but as a 
best protects the rights, 
promotes his growth and assures pro- 


wav of life which 
individual’s 


gress and happiness. She affirms that to 
achieve its purpose, democracy should 
function on all levels and in every 
corner of our society. Social workers, 
because of 
their relation to their fellow men, are in 
a strategic position, and much of the 


especially group workers, 


success of our democratic process d 
pends on their leadership ability. 

Leadership ability includes a vari 
of things: the understanding of indi, 
dual behaviour and _ psychological 
needs, a knowledge of social structu 
a wealth of methods of work, and dii 
ferent skills. Miss Coyle remarks that, 
in opposition to the totalitarian state 
where associations are formed and co: 
trolled by the state, one of the chai 
acteristics of a democracy is the rig! 
to organize freely and voluntarily. 

The form that leadership take 
varies according to the place where i 
is assumed. A different kind of leader- 
ship is expected from the president than 
from the executive secretary. Then fol- 
lows an interesting chapter on the dif- 
ferent types of executives: the execu- 
tive who is a pioneer in a new type of 
organization, the executive whose 
responsibility is primarily an admini- 
strative one. The relationship between 
function and role of President, Exe- 
cutive and Board member in each case 
is analyzed. 

Although valuable to all interested 
in social questions, the hook is evident- 
ly written for the benefit of professional 
social workers. Miss touches 
upon the importance of becoming pro- 
tested body 
of knowledge as a basic frame of r 


Coyle 
fessional, of acquiring a 


ference, and on the setting up of stand- 
ards, etc. 

The second and third part of 
book are evidently for the benefit 
group workers whether they be en- 
gaged in settlement work or in 
broader field of recreation. After 
alyzing the rise of social! work in re- 
lation to social changes, she goes 
discussing group work as a meth 
She insists on the necessity for tl 
group worker to see the person as 
whole. “We cannot provide” says s| 
“any one effective service by cutting 
a person up among specialists. Just 
a doctor can not wisely prescribe with- 





understanding the whole man and 
; social situation, and the teacher can 
t teach without realizing the impact 
the community on his students, so 
» recreation worker can not provide 
recreation without awareness of the in- 
irect and extremely significant results 
what he is doing.” Then she goes 
1 to explain the need for recreation, 
for group experience; education in 
itizenship is a by-product of recrea- 
yn. 
Social work and social action occupy 
the last part of the book. As one would 
xpect, under this heading the author 


1 


nlarges on the necessity for social 


vorkers to get at the roots of social de- 
fects, expose them and make an intel- 
igent interpretation of causes and sug- 
vested remedies to the public and to the 
governments. This can be achieved by 


the individual social worker in his or 
her sphere of influence, also through 
wencies when possible, and through 
professional associations of social 
workers. 
The author sees far beyond the im- 
ediate purpose of social agencies. All 
through the book, one has the feeling 
it there is no limit to what social 
rk can do to bring stability and hap- 
iness into a world which at times 
ems on the verge of collapsing. 
Whatever part we play, as profes- 
ional workers, as agencies, as citizens, 
we must integrate the immediate and 
distant, the small and the great. 
\n unalterable faith in the future of 
mankind, a vision of the individual 
potentialities in personal growth, a be- 
f in a social order whose resources 
used for the benefit of all, a firm 
istence that war must give way to 
rnational organization and a world 
ilture—these are the elements in the 
hilosophy needed to guide us. The 
roblem is, have we the courage and 
ie intellectual grasp to achieve them 


time ?” 


ISABELLE BERGERON 





The Couchiching 
Conference 
Addresses 


Use these four books as a basis 
for your study group 
programme for next season 


CANADA AND THE 
WORLD TOMORROW 
Edited by Violet Anderson. 1944 
Addresses. These include: The 
“Bretton Woods” Proposals, F. A. 
Knox, Queen’s University; Pro- 
posals for Health Insurance, George 
F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of 

Welfare. $1.25. 


THIS IS THE PEACE 
Edited by Violet Anderson. 1945 
Addresses. These include: The San 
Francisco Charter, Elizabeth Arm- 
strong, State Department, Washing- 
ton; The Dominion Proposals on 
Social Security, Harry M. Cassidy, 
University of Toronto. $1.25. 


RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES 
IN OUR TIME 
Edited by Martyn Estall. 1946 
Addresses. These include: Problems 
of World Security, J. King Gordon, 
Managing Editor, The Nation; Im- 
migration and Refugees, R. G. Rid- 
dell, Department of External Af- 

fairs, Ottawa. $1.25. 

CANADA 
IN A NEW WORLD 

Edited by Eugene Forsey. 1947 
Addresses. These include: The 
Clash of Ideologies in the Post-war 
World and Its Implications for 
North America, B. K. Sandwell, 
Editor, Saturday Night. The Im- 
plications of Atomic Energy, Leo- 
pold Infeld, University of Toronto. 
$1.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











PAMPHLETS 


FRANCE AND EUROPE 
France in Travail by Anthea Mills, 
Behind the Headlines pamphlet Vol. 
VII, No. 6. December, 1947. 16 pp. 
15 cents. 
Tus is a model pamphlet, obviously 
distilled from a very full reservoir of 
knowledge so that 
tence of its sixteen pages is richly 
meaningful, vet The 
specialized in French 
past eight and 
until recently was head of the French 
Section in the Regearch Department of 
the Foreign Office, London. She asks 
some important questions and answers 


almost every sen- 


easily fluent. 
author has 


affairs for the years, 


them with an insight and a quiet au- 
thority for which France may well be 
grateful. 
Cogently the author presents the 
necessary background of France’s de- 
cline in population and economic 
power, her weakening by internal in- 
stability and the collapse of collective 
security in Europe, her understandable 
military defeat with no sea barrier to 
delay the German onslaught; then she 
studies in turn the political realign- 
ments since the war, problems of the 
French empire, and France’s position 
with relation to Russia, Germany and 
the West. Mrs. Mills never loses sight 
of the importance of economic exigen- 
cies, which account in large measure 
for the strength of both political ex- 
tremes, the Communist party and Gen- 
eral de Gaulle’s R.P.F. She has grave 
doubts whether General de Gaulle’s 
return to power would ultimately bene- 
fit France or improve her international 
position. Today, five months later, the 


author might be encouraged by ir 
provements in the economic situati 
as well as by the tendency of the inter- 
mediate “third force’—M.R.P. a: 
Socialist parties—and the ri 
to draw closer together In 


ght wing 
no othe 
seem dat 
Some of her judgments are the kit 
that never date: 

“France . 


way does her analysis 


. . 1S a sounding-board { 
between the East and the 
West, and only international harmon) 
will put an end to the discordant strife 
between Communists anti-Co1 
munists in France. This situation 

is partly due to the French capacity 
for reflecting the ideas that drive met 
to action in all parts of the world, that 
gift which allows men of every racé 
to feel at home in France. 


quarrels 


and 


CANADA 


Dollar Famine, by Kenneth R. Wilso: 
Behind the Headlines Series, Vol 
VII, No. 7, Canadian Associatior 
for Adult Education and Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 
Toronto, 1948. 20 pp. 15 cents. 

Many Canadians are confused by the 

government’s dollar saving prograi 

This pamphlet should do much to re 

move the confusion. In the first half, 

after briefly outlining the developments 
which led to the world shortage of 
dollars, Mr. Wilson gives an excellent 
and fairly detailed explanation of the 

Canadian dollar crisis. The complex 

financial developments are described 11 

simple language, and in a style whic! 

everyone should find easy to read. H: 





gs the many factors causing the 
is into their right perspective, and 
description should do much to re- 
the suggestion that the crisis was 
chiefly to factor—that of 
ging the Canadian dollar back to 
ty with the U.S. dollar in July 


one 


crisis is 


ie Canadian 


part of a 
rld crisis which will only be re- 
ved by a measure of 
rnational trade. 


recovery in 
And with this re- 
ry will come new and important 
blems for Canadians. Canada’s trade 
the future is not likely to follow the 
familiar pre-war pattern. Its orbit 
already “swinging significantly to- 
rds the U.S.” Mr. Wilson concludes 
; pamphlet with a brief discussion of 
e of the problems resulting from 
swing. This per- 
ips unnecessary to an understanding 
the immediate dollar crisis, but it is 
ssential that these matters be brought 
the attention of Canadians. 


discussion is 


B.P. 
ON COUCHICHING 


mada in a New World, edited by 
Eugene Forsey. Addresses given at 
the Canadian Institute of Public 
\ffairs, 1947, Ryerson Press, To- 
‘onto, 1948. 75 pp. $1.00. 

[He fact that the “Couchiching book” 
is this year moved into the pamphlet 
iss should not be considered in any 
nse a demotion. On the contrary it 
iy mean a definite promotion in its 
rculation and usefulness. To this re- 
iewer it has never seemed more in- 
iting and rewarding. Mr. Forsey’s 
cile pen summarizes in the intro- 

luction those lectures which it was not 
ssible to print and his blue pencil 
ide excisions in nearly all, but so 
lroitly that .there are few scars 
sible. 

Four of the essays may be grouped 
gether as dealing with problems of 
irld politics: Dr. Infeld dealing with 


the implications of atomic energy, 
Dorothy Fosdick appraising the United 
Nations, Escott Reid reporting on 
Canada’s role in the United Nations 
and Kenneth Wilson bringing news 
from the Geneva conference on world 
trade. To me, the last two of these 
were the more interesting because they 
contained more new and specific in- 
formation, but the first two provide 
essential background 

B. K. Sandwell’s “witty and urbane 
discussion” of the clash of ideologies 
in the post-war world—why try ever to 
improve on Mr. Forsey’s choice of ad- 
jectives ?—and the panel discussion on 
the preservation of individual freedom 
in a planned society are concerned with 
those fundamental philosophical and 
political conceptions about which all of 
us must make up our minds before we 
can chart any sort of consistent course 
in the maze of contemporary issues. 
Mr. Sandwell’s exposition of Marxism 
is, of course, anti-Marxist, but it pro- 
vides us with an outline of the pattern 
into which communist behaviour logi- 
cally fits. His moderately hopeful con- 
clusion is that, if the clash between the 
Marxist system and the capitalistic 
system can be prevented from taking 
the most violent form for a generation 
or two, both will probably become so 
modified as to be able to live together 
amicably. 

Prof. Cassidy’s analysis of Domin- 
ion-Provincial relations is to me worth 
more than the price of the “book.” As 
he says, the sheer complexity of the 
issues have tended to make the public 
hopeless of understanding what all the 
fracas is about and to prevent the emer- 
gence of a public opinion which might 
influence political leaders. Newspapers 
have played up local angles so that it 
has been difficult to get a nation-wide 
picture. Professor Cassidy summarizes 
the background, and describes the pre- 
sent situation and the reasons why 
such an impasse has developed, dis- 
tributing the blame widely with a fair 





and generous hand. More important, 
he goes further to make constructive 
suggestions for a more functional ap- 
proach to the problem. To the in- 
expert it sounds like good common 
sense and in the “book” there are no 
experts in the audience to raise em- 
barrassing questions. 

The great disadvantage of the 
“Couchiching book” is always that the 
mechanics of publication prevent its 
reaching the public sooner. Far be it 
from a fellow editor to criticize! One 
can only wish some way might be 
found for the condensed riches of the 
Canadian Institute of Public Affairs 
to be available when winter programs 
are being planned. 


H.L.R. 


RURAL EDUCATION 
What Can We Expect of Rural 

Schools? by Mildred Welch Cran- 

ston. The Woman’s Press, 600 Lex- 

ington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

1948. 48 pp. 35 cents. 

ALTHOUGH the rural schools discussed 
in this pamphlet are in the United 
States, our own Canadian problems of 
the past and present, as well as our 
hopes for the future, are so very 
similar to those of our neighbor to the 
south that the subject matter fits in 
readily with Canadian thinking. 

The pamphlet is intended, as stated 
at the outset, for people in rural com- 
munities who are interested in know- 
ing what they should expect from their 
even more, for those who 
want to know what they can do to 
make their schools better. 

The author dwells not so much on 
educational theories as on the basic 
needs of children themselves, taking 
the sane and logical, but too often 
neglected, stand that the child is more 
important than any theories or doc- 
trines, and that the most important job 


schoc )] a* 


the school can do is not to impart 
knowledge but to set boys and girls on 
the high road to life, to prepare t! 
for the next step ahead. 

Mrs. Cranston builds her case 
the rural school child by using a 
“measuring rod” a ten-point charter of 
education for rural children, as pre- 
pared by the first White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education, called by 
the late President Roosevelt in 1944 
Reproduced in full in the booklet, this 
charter, outlining in detail the ten 
“rights” of every rural child, is in 
itself a notable contribution. 

As well as examining the essential 
needs of both elementary and second- 
ary schools, Mrs. Cranston does not 
forget to put in a chapter on adult edu- 
cation. “Like cradle-to-grave economic 
security,’ she asserts, “discipline and 
enlightenment of mind begin wit! 
babyhood and grow until death.” An- 
other chapter presents some plain talk 
on the schools’ job for parents. 

This is a readable little book and 
contains the type of sound, down-t 
earth reasoning that should make it ; 
useful addition to any pamphlet list 
for study group work. A few leading 
questions and topics for discussion 
the end of each chapter add to its v 
in this respect. 

MARGARET HAMILTON 


DEFINITIONS 


A Primer of Capitalism, J. 
Thompson Company Ltd., 
edition, 1943. 


Walter 
Revi: 


Tus is an excellent little pamphlet 
Modern advertising methods are used 
to outline simply and effectively 

principles of capitalism and the rela- 
tions between private and state capita! 


ism in Canada today. The text 


cleverly and amusingly illustrated 


B. P 








ECONOMIC POLICY FOR A FREE SOCIETY 


By Henry Simons 


Henry Simons, one of the foremost economists of this century, left no 
xk in book form containing the substance of his economic theory. This 
volume of thirteen essays now makes available much of Simons’ important 
vork 
Simons defended unpopular theory nearly as often as he attacked the 
popular. He was pro-labour in the deepest sense and at the same time frankly 
skeptical of the worth of powerful trade-unions and industry-wide bargaining. 
Whatever restrained free trade drew his indictment. Some of the most reveal- 
ing arguments yet made against the American tariff structure were presented 
by Simons. 


Published $4.25 


W. J. GAGE & CO., LIMITED 


82-94 Spadina Ave. Toronto 2B, Ont. 








Among the distinguished books shortly to be issued by 


the University of Toronto Press are 

The Values of Life, a group of essays by the late 
E. ]. Urwick, edited by A. J. Irving; 

Tess in the Theatre, by Marguerite Roberts, 

which contains hitherto unpublished plays 

based on Hardy's novel; 

Of Irony, Especially in Drama by G. G. Sedgewick— 
a new edition in specially designed format of this 
choice volume. It will be our endeavour to present 
these books carefully edited, well-designed, and 
produced in a pleasing manner. 

The University of Toronto Press 


Toronto, Canada 








Programming 


Your World... 


THIS WEEK, like every other week, has 
been busy and important. So much has 
happened outside the sphere of your spe- 
cial activity. How will you catch up? 
a” word and picture, SATURDAY NIGHT provides the unique Canadian 
answer, bringing you the absorbing story of the world in review ... . 
and making it readily comprehensible in two or three hours of enjoyable 
and stimulating reading. 
Until MAY 29th, 1948 the readers of FOOD FOR THOUGHT are invited 
to place their subscriptions at the Pre-War Rate of 


TWO YEARS for $5.00 ; Only #4¢ 8 copy—News- 


stand Price, 10c a copy. 


AFTER MAY 29th, 1948, the Subscription Rates will be: 


1 YEAR -- $4.00 : 2 YEARS -- $6.00 


(The I 


are for Subscriptions for CANADA ONLY) 


You'll save 20% on your TWO YEAR subscription by filling in the coupon 
below and mailing your order to us, TODAY! 


SATURDAY NIGHT, 
73 Richmond Street West, 
Toronto 1, Canada 


I wish to order my subscription to SATURDAY NIGHT for Two Years while the 
Pre-War Rate is still in effect. My remittance is enclosed. Please start service 
on my subscription at once. 


Name : le elaiactl 
(Please Print) 


Street 


Prov. 








idian 


rable 


vited 


1pon 





